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If I had any prompting in recom- 
mending your book upon various oc- 
casions, it was toward those who 
aspired to write and were in need of 
guidance. I was prompted by sheer 
enthusiasm; it is so seldom one 
comes across the perfect thing... I 
also have your “Narrative Technique” 
and am especially interested in your 
suggestions for ideals and themes.— 
Gertrude Atherton, one of the great- 
est of American novelists. 


I’ve just heard Harper’s magazine is 
accepting an article, “Our Hazard- 
ous Journey Through Space,” by Ed- 
na Muldrow, written in close collab- 
oration with me. It is the author’s 
first magazine sale. She writes me, 
“I am stunned. I thank you and 
thank you.” 
2 


This somewhat unusual anthology is 
edited by one who for many years has 
taught, directly and by correspond- 
ence, how to write short stories . 

His choice and arrangement of sto- 
ries are novel and there is good fare 
here ... The volume is very much 
worth while . .. Mr. Uzzell is a 
sound editor.—New York Times, the 
foremost newspaper in America. 


I read your textbook, “Narrative 
Technique,” when I was very young 
and I am convinced that it had a val- 
uable influence on my work.—Nancy 
Hale, the writer who at the age of 
twenty-two wrote the most impres- 
sively original literary story in 1932. 


News has just been received of the 
sale for a handsome figure to M-G-M 
in Hollywood of the picture rights of 
a novel, “It Happened One Day,” by 
Marjorie B. Paradis. I had the priv- 
ilge of assisting Mrs. Paradis on the 
final draft of this novel which sold to 
Harper and Brothers. 


My fee for a single manuscript is $5 
for 5,000 words or less and a dollar 
a thousand above that. Fees for nov- 
els upon request. 


If you live in New York City, or 
within commuting distance, write or 
telephone me (VAnderbilt 3-1245) 
for particulars about my Fall evening 
course in fiction writing, beginning 
Tuesday, October 10th, at 7:30 p. m. 


INFORMATION WITHOUT BALLYHOO 


If you’d like to learn more about my methods, 
write for my free pamphlet, ‘““How I Work With 
Writers’. It has no advertising mammy songs, 
no pictures of clients who have sold something 
to a poultry journal for three dollars, no extrava- 
gant claims of any kind. All questions asked will 


be gladly answered in a friendly personal letter. 
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U0 NEWS FOR WRITERS! 


HERE’S ROYAL VALUE FOR YOU! 
| THE NEW O-T MODEL SELLS FOR 





Tay ONE of these newest Royal 

Portables. You'll like it instantly. 
Royal’s O-T Model is the perfect typewriter for the writer! Inexpensive! Efficient! 
Smooth and steady in operation as an office machine! Sturdy! Complete—with all 
the conveniences that mean so much to the professional typist—or the busy journalist. 
Standard 4-bank keyboard. Back spacer, margin release, and many other features. Your 
choice of type-faces. See this new Royal at your nearest dealer’s—or use the coupon for 


full information. Other Royal Portables, $29.50, $37, and $60. 


ROYAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 


Royal's new handbook “’From Plot to Proof,’’ containing 
success secrets of world-famous authors is now yours for 
25¢ (stamps or coins). Or free with the purchase of any Street. 
Royal Portable. Coupon is for your convenience. Address: 





Nome. 




















City. State. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. WD-10, 2 Park 25¢ enclosed for gto 
Avenue, New York City. From Plot to Proof” Literatur 
The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishi Co. Monthl 








$2.00 the year. Vol. 13, No. 11. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Sells two more stories ... 


“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to The Blue Book, and the other 
was sold to True Detective Mys- 
teries. I feel quite encouraged, 
for I consider both these magazines 
a step in advance of the ones I 
have sold to formerly.” 
Darrevzt E, Jorpan, 

P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


To WRITERS 


who aren’t writing 





OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 

writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 

Or are you one of the unnumbered thousands 
whose friends say: “If you could only write stories 
as you write letters, you could be a successful 
author!” In either case, your future as a writer 
largely depends upon what you are willing to do 
about it. Diffidence, spotty technique, faulty char- 
acterization, the confusion of dramatic values—and 
most of the other problems faced at the start by 
otherwise capable writers—can be cured. 


The first essential is Practice. The second is 
Attitude. 


Master Writing—by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude 
come to you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute 
of America. It is a home study course free of “isms” and 
“ologies.” It is a system of writing instructions prepared 
and taught by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has turned 
out so many of this country’s leading writers: i. e., the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. 

Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments—just 
as if you were being broken in on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your work is individually corrected and construc- 
tively criticized. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy someone 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. 

Let us help you test your native abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free—entirely 
without obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest — October. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call 
on you.) 7363 











Fiction House, grade A pulp paper pub- 
lishers discontinued their entire string of 
pulp magazines two years ago “until times 
were better.” And now, glory be, big good 
natured John Byrne is a buying editor again: 


Dear EpiTor: 

We are resuming publication of some of the 
Fiction House magazines effective with the No- 
vember issues. Our first publications will be: 

ACTION STORIES 

LARIAT STORY MAGAZINE 
FRONTIER STORIES 
WINGS 

These magazines will be issued every other 
month temporarily, until further notice; it is our 
intention, however, to put them on a monthly basis 
and to issue other Fiction House publications as 
soon as conditions warrant. 

We are now in the market for material for all 
of these magazines. Payment is one cent per 
word anc up—very little up at this time, however 
it will be made on acceptance. We are organized 
to give the same quick readings and fast checks 
as in the past. 

The formula for ACTION STORIES is un- 
changed. We want the same fast moving, dra- 
matic yarns that this book featured in the old 
days, with Western and adventure locales. We 
will also use occasional crime-detective stories. 
Lengths; novels—20,000 to 25,000; novelettes— 
12,000 to 14,000; shorts—3,000 to 6,000 words. 

FRONTIER STORIES will use the same type 
and length material that is used in ACTION 
STORIES. 

LARIAT is all Western—fast moving action— 
melodrama. Same lengths as above. 

In WINGS we will use four complete war air 
novels of the Western front, ranging in length 
from 18,000 to 25,000 words. 

Sincerely, 
Fiction House, INc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


FINIS 

[’ ever a contest proved a point, the 

Wariter’s Dicest $1,000 short short 
story contest proved its quota. The three 
judges each of whom read each and every 
script at least once, deposited a few memen- 
tos on our editorial desk as they filed slowly 
home to blessed bed. 

The judging proved a two week’s job, 
and the judges, like jurors who have been 
locked in a case, were old friends when they 
left here. Two of them in fact have decided 
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The New Deal For You... 


(Sm days for you, fellow writers, 


are here again. Men and women 

returning to work mean more per- 
sons able to buy magazines; shorter 
working hours mean more reading time. 
Publishers are enthusiastic, starting new 
magazines and buying more freely for 
the old ones. 

Every reputable agent in New York 
has been selling more copy recently 
than at any previous time in the last 
three years. And sales are still going 
up. In June | sold fourteen stories for 
my clients; bettered this in July by plac- 
ing more than 100,000 words with the 
magazines; made another improvement 
in August with the sale of twenty-one 
stories and novelettes—and even then 
had to disappoint editors who had asked 
for copy, because | simply didn't have it 
to send them. And that girl Nira is just 
getting under way! 

All these sales were for active clients. 
Former students are carving names for 
themselves. One has just written me 
that his sales last month ran over $500 
—and this just a year after | helped 
him break in! 

THE CHANCE FOR YOU 

There is a better chance today for 
the new, capable writer than at any 
time since 1929. | could fill this page 
with pictures of writers whom I've 
helped get started recently — during 
August alone | helped six writers make 
their first sales and become authors! 

Even in the lean years my clients set 
records—earning while learning, more 


than the total sum paid me for help. 
Now returns to clients average several 
hundred percent on their investment in 
help. 

If you have it in you to succeed, | 
can help you get checks. Here's how: 

|. I'll keep you posted on market 
needs. 

2. I'll show you how to get story ma- 
terial for the magazines you wish to 
reach. 

3. I'll help you plot your stories prop- 
erly before you begin actual writing, 
thus saving your time. 

4. I'll help with the writing of the 
stories through the various drafts to the 
finished manuscripts. 

5. I'll handle the finished stories for 
you on a 10% commission basis. 

I'm so confident of my ability to help 
you, I'll guarantee you the best help to 
be found in this country, and satisfaction 
with that help —or a refund of your 
money! 

If you wish further details about my 
work, write me. And if you enclose 
three cents postage, I'll send you—free 
—Short Story Fundamentals, a valuable 
booklet on the technique of today's 
short fiction. 

Better yet, send a manuscript for 
criticism with the fee ($3 for 3,000 
words or less and $! per thousand there- 
after to 10,000) and see what | can do 
for you. Five sales last month resulted 
from criticism letters. 

Let's get some of these New Deal 
checks for you. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated, and All-Fiction Magazines 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Mountain Comes 
To Mahomet! 








A few days ago a well-known smooth-paper 
magazine, to which we have sold a good deal 
of material, changed its editorial polic and 
found itself unable to use hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of manuscripts already paid for. THI 
PERIODICAL CAME TO US TO OBTAIN OUR 


SERVICES IN DISPOSING OF THE MANU- 
SCRIPS ELSEWHERE ... WHICH WE ARE 
DOING AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 

When magazines come to us, the evidence in- 
dicates what the publishing world thinks of us. 

As a writer, your business is writing; as agents, 
ours is selling . . . contacting ... criticizing ... for 
you. Since ours is NOT a one-man agency our 
clients sell to such markets as COSMOPOLI- 
TAN and SATURDAY EVENING POST; FOR- 
UM and TRUE STORY; the pulp, health, sport, 
juvenile, and newspaper fields; and, of course, 
the book field. Last month Q@arlyle House 
brought out two books submitted to us. An- 
other firm has just issued a juvenile book writ- 
ten by one of our clients. 
As sales agents, we have no “courses” or “col- 
laborations” to sell; we charge no “additional” 
fees. Revisions free—always. Criticisms that 
draw unqualified praise from SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST authors .. . and beginners—reports 
as disillusioning as Woodford’s famous book on 
writing and selling, TRIAL AND ERROR. If 
you're hopeless, we say so. Initial fees refunded 
from our 10% sales commission (American and 
foreign) . . . AND THESE FEES NOMINAL: 

On all stories, articles, and books, $1 for each 
4,000 words up to 60,000; over 60,000, $15 for 
any length. Poems, 50c each. These fees — al 
you ever pay—cover the exhaustive criticism 
and marketing service our international agency, 
in close touch with all markets, has used as the 
foundation for its prestige. 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER FIRST OUR 
RATES WILL BE INCREASED 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Carlyle Bouse Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 














ANNOUNCING 


a new, personalized radio department for the 
MARKETING, REVISION, and SELLING of 
RADIO PLAYS, PROGRAMS, and MATERIAL 


under the personal direction of 
JACK HANLEY, 


author, director, and producer of over 200 broadcast radie 
programs, plays, an comety presentations; author of 
seores of radio magazine articles. 

There are no books or courses for sale. You receive 
the same ethical and personal attention we offer In our 
regular manuseript service (see announcement above). 

Write for free particulars and 


FREE SAMPLE RADIO SCRIPT. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING 
SERVICE Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 








to marry, such was the emotional stress under 
which they labored. But enough of this chit 
chat behind judicial ears and down to cases. 
Here are the items (unedited) which the 
judges left with us, to brood over, as one 
remarked, should we announce another con- 
test (which we will do soon). 


ITEM A 


After a judge, even a good judge, has been 
reading scripts steadily for two days, he be- 
gins to take an intense dislike toward any 
script that is not legible, neat, and clean. 
After the tenth day of reading scripts, a 
messy, hard-to-read script hasn’t a chance. 
In addition, an especially neat, clean script 
is welcomed. 

ITEM B 

Although a writer who decorates a script 
with ribbons, flowers, colored borders, and 
banners may presumably be a good writer; 
still the fact that every decorated script was 
pretty poor, makes it hard for a judge to 
look with other than a jaundiced eye on 
pretty-pretty scripts. 


ITEM C 


The best way to submit a script is in the 
plainest, simplest, neatest manner. See il- 
lustration for a speciman page one and spe- 
ciman page two. 








Name Approx. Your Name, or Page 
Address No. of words Your title Number 
Title Continue story here 


Start story here 

















Start your story on page one, half way 
down the page to give the editor space to 
write directions to the printer. On all other 
pages, leave a margin of one inch on all four 
sides of the paper. Always double space. 
Clip your story with a paper clip, but do not 
permanently fasten pages together with hard- 
ware. Don’t play cute tricks on the editor 
by inserting pieces of thread, etc., to see if 
your story is read all the way through. 
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In order to transform all the amateur writers in America into 
professionals, we would have to distribute 


One ee Copies 
O 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 





Jack Woodford 
Jack Woodford’s famous book on Writing and Selling. Unsolicited EVIDENCE: 
“Three years ago I sold a story. I patted myself on the back. I’d never studied a line 
about writing—and I'd sold a story! What couldn’t I do if I studied? So I bought books, 


books on writing. I wallowed in rhetoric, splashed about in technique, dunked in pedantry,— 
joyously. I was learning to write. I exhausted my professors and sat down to write—AND 





COULDN’T. My opening suited me, but Professor insisted it was blotto. My plot 
seemed O. K. to me, but Dean had written a book that proved that it couldn’t be. 
I wrote and rewrote, and tore up my tripe. I couldn’t understand it. So a book-store clerk, 
blessed be her name, sold me a copy of TRIAL AND ERROR. I read it, and was afraid no 
longer. I forgot about my stance, and about keeping my chin in; Woodford, the iconoclast, 
taught that the object of the game was to hit the ball) AND I HIT IT, feebly at first, AND 
I’M SELLING AGAIN.”—P. F., Brooklyn. 

In TRIAL AND ERROR, Woodford, author of 2000 stories and articles in leading maga- 
zines, and ten books (one of which, analyzed in TRIAL AND ERROR, has just sold to the 
movies), presents hitherto unrevealed professional tricks of the writing game in a manner 
that has made it the sensation of the year in its own field. 

















SOME CHAPTER TITLES 





SOME REVIEWS 


“Amazing ... blows the lid off the whole writ- TABOC 
ing, selling and publishing game.”—Harry Stephen MASQUERADE — THE SEX ELEMENT 
Keeler. TEMPERAMENT 

“A three-ring circus!’—New York Sun. AGENTS 

“Without doubt the best text book on fiction writ EDITORS 

i 0 c E 

. nea PUBLISHERS 
ing and marketing.”—Detroit Free Press. VOCABULARY 


“A tremendous amount of stored-up knowledge LIQUOR, WOMEN AND THE WRITER 
’ 


genuine aid from the front line trenches. 





EVERY WRITER MUST HAVE IT.”—Writer’s COLD PLUNGE 
Digest. WARM PLUNGE 
“Will teach one more about the professional side THE SHORT STORY 
of writing than ali the books on authorship writ- STYLE 
ten by college professors.’—Author and Jour- 
nalist. IDEAS 
: " THE NOVEL 
“Analyzes the popular magazine school in as cle 
and penetrating a way as I have ever pote sal NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE 
Rowe Wright, MS. Magazi (Columbia Univer- FEATURES 
sity). and 11 other big chapters . . . 














Prize winners and prize essays in the re- 
cent TRIAL AND ERROR contest have Atl ple House, 








been published and one of the essays ap- 307 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
pears on page 41 in this issue of WRITER’S Send me Beeld one copy of Jack Woodford’s 
DIGEST. TRIAL AND ERROR. 
OI enclose $3 herewith. 
The price of TRIAL AND ERROR is OI will pay postman $3.08 on delivery. 
$3.00, Postpaid, cash or C. O. D. Send your 
order or write for descriptive circular. NAME 
Carlple Bouse, Publishers ADDRESS 


(Orders from foreign countries, cash in advance 
only.) 


307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 
year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old adress must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails. Stamped,  self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Bdwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Mat- 
ter April 1, 1921, at the 
Post Office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the Act of 
March 3rd, 1879. 
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The Oldest Writers Service 
IS YOUR STORY twenty-five years. 











JAMES KNAPP REEVE) ,..,. 
{AGNES M. REEVE editors 


* . TO BE A CRITIC one need not be a 
A Diamond in the Rough = writer—but that helps. We have writ- 


But a Diamond for all that? If so, let us ten—novels and non-fiction, stories, ar- 
help you to cut and polish the gem so ticles for leading publications. 

that it will sparkle—sparkle so brightly WE KNOW the technic; the edito- 
that some wise editor will see it is a rial needs; how to market; how to help 
gem of purest ray serene—and will writers make their work salable; how to 


send you a check. 


place it to advantage. 


YOU NEED SOME EXPERT ADVICE, SO that YOU may discover exactly 


and the place to get it is from the old how helpful this service can be, Writers’ 
reliable WRITERS’ SERVICE which has Service is making this outstanding "get 
been advising writers for more than acquainted" offer: 


manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, for the 


FULL CRITICISM and marketing advice on ONE $] OO 


amazingly small sum of (with return postage).... 


WE CRITICIZE Mss. of all types. Let us know what you have—length and character, 


and we will advise you as to expense. 


WE SPECIALIZE in criticism and thorough revision of BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS; in preparing same for publication; as agents 


in negotiating contracts. 


Bank and Clients’ References. Correspondence Invited. Catalogue. 





THE WRITERS’ SERVICE e Franklin, Ohio 
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ITEM D 

Most important of all errors is the lack of 
fine writing, or should we say the lack of 
interest in fine writing. A good tricky plot 
may win a lesser prize, but fine writing in- 
variably gets a judge’s attention—if only be- 
cause it is so rare. May we submit examples 
of “fine writing”, culled from some of the 
artists in our profession? 


The Earth sighed as it turned on its course; the 
shadow of night crept gradually up the Mediter- 
ranean, and Asia was left in darkness. 


Thornton Wilder probably fussed an evening 
away on that sentence. Note how the word “sighed” 
helps give this sentence its lift. 





The tale begins in bitter darkness and its direc- 
tion is Piccadilly, not the shopkeeper’s nor the 
wanton’s Piccadilly, but the sweet, sulky side where 
the pavement trips arm in arm with the trees of 
the Green Park and the men are wont to walk 
alone with the habit of thinking upon their debts 
and horses and women. 


Michael Arlen makes his sentences skip along. 
His precise choice of words is responsible. 





A breeze which had crossed a thousand miles of 
wheat-lands bellied her taffeta skirt ... 


The single word “bellied” in this sentence 
makes it. 

A little frisking shadow palpitated behind her 
steps. 


Pierre Louys chose the words “palpitating” and 
“frisking” to describe a woman’s shadow because 
of their innate femininity. 


ITEM E 

More writers should read, or, to quote 
your ads, read and study, the article in the 
Dicest’s June issue on “The Literary 
Cliché.” Too few writers, for purposes of 
humor, dared risk using the cliché conscious- 
ly, as for instance P. G. Wodehouse does. 
Too many used the cliché unconsciously. 

ITEM F 

There were at least 500 stories submitted 
which might have won prizes had the writers 
in question been more fastidious over choice 
of words, and more diligent in seeking out 
the mot juste. The use of a Roget and a dic- 
tionary was all the difference in most cases 
between win and lose. We have never seen 
such a wealth of untilled talent . . . or maybe 
all of us have talent, and only those that 
sweat over sentences win out. That must be 
it. 
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UNEXCELLED 
LITERARY CRITICISM 


or your money back 


THE RATES 


Detailed able criticism (and in addition 
sales service and revision if the story 
merits) at $2.00 for the first 3,000 
words, and 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Over 40,000 words $20. Over 60,000 
words $25. Special rates on book 
lengths. 

Collaboration — Includes editing and 
pencil revision with thorough criticism 
and constructive assistance on all that 
you submit during your study with me. 
$10 the month. Three months only $20. 
I charge 10% commission on your work 
that I sell. My New York representative 


handles sales for myself and my clients. 
All work sent to me receives my personal atten- 
tion. I can do more and better work for you in 
the peace and quiet of my new home than I 
could in a sweatshop on Skyscraper Street. Find 
a good critic and stick to him, but don’t let 
smoky skylines confuse you as to human values, 


RICHARD TOOKER 


Drawer 1359 Phoenix, Arizona 

Author of over one-half million words of published mage- 

zine fiction, and two best selling novels. Former assoc. 
editor of all the Fawcett Publications. 











0 QK Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion 
Travel, Medicine, Science, orld 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, ap | others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss et Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 





Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Boek Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











HE following are the one hundred 
prize winners in the WriTER’s DicEst 
$1,000 Short Short Story Contest : 
First Prize — Frances Slosson, 
Humphrey, Hockingport, Ohio. 
Second Prize—R. C. Woods, 122 Clayton 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Third Prize—Mrs. George E. Gray, 1214 
Elmira St., Mobile, Alabama. 
Fourth Prize—Glenn W. Orton, Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 


c/o E. 


Fifth Prize—R. C. Blackmon, Florence, 
a oe 

Sixth Prize—John F. Burns, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Seventh Prize—H. R. Nicholson, Varina, 
N. C. 

Eighth Prize—Louise Vetterle, 
Calif. 

Ninth Prize—Willard Hubbell, Miami, Fla. 

Tenth Prize—Joe C. Brewer, Tacoma, 
Wash, 

Eleventh Prize—W. E. Deaton, Joliet, Il. 

Twelfth Prize—Mrs. Inez R. S. Petrik, 
Glendale, Calif. 


San Jose, 
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Thirteenth Prize—Phil E. Lockwood, Santa 
Ynez, California. 

Fourteenth Prize—Ethel R. Hepburn, Pen- 
nington, N. J. 

Fifteenth Prze—A. A. Zener, Durham, N. 
c. 

Sixteenth Prize—Mrs. 
Richmond, Va. 

Seventeenth Prize—M. A. Rogers, Roches- 


E. G. Rawlings, 


ter, N. Y. 

Eighteenth Prize—Winifred Banner, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Nineteenth Prize—M. A. Willson, Sausalito, 
Calif. 


Twentieth Prize—Linda S. Almond, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

21st to 30th— 

G. F. Overgaard, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Dorothy Dawson, Salem, Va. 

Walter M. Brown, Long Beach, Calif. 

Angela Koelliker, New York City. 

Walter W. Fuller, Detroit, Mich. 

Azedia Azya, L, I., N. Y. 

David Crosby Adkins, Boston, Mass. 





The Rocky Road of Rejection — 
Stop STUMBLING . . 


ANNOUNCING The “FOUR-FOLD FEATURES” 
pent ! Bureau. Offering to writers of Juvenile and 
Adult Stories these four distinct services: Criticism 
—Editorial Revision—Collaboration Courses—Typ- 
ing of Manuscripts. 

To beginners, and to those who can’t “click,” I 
give the twenty-five years’ experience of a writer 
— has had actual sales of over 1000 story chap- 

eg n short stories, serials, and articles— 
te > bua juvenile publications and the “pulps.” 

Ls Cr OUR-FOLD FEATURES” services are of- 
fered by J. Raymond Elderdice, author of the fol- 


JUVENILE MANUSCRIPTS: Reading fee—in- 











cludes’ comprehensive criticism, with complete 
marketing advice. 

Any story under 2500 wWords..........sccccecseseeee $ 1.00 

2500 to 4000 words 2.00 

Serials: Over 4000 words, up to 8 chapters 65.00 

From 8 to 12 ye oa decsscosccnsoseses 8.00 

From 12 to 16 ch 10.00 

on a! eo 0 eee 15.00 


JUVENILE MANUSCRIPTS — EDITORIAL RE- 
VISION: Includes rewriting, condensation, strength- 
ening of plot, characterization, and climax. 

Any story under 2500 Words...........csssssssseees $ 

2500 to 4000 words 

Serials: Over 4000 words, up to 8 chapters 

From 8 to 12 chapters.. 10 
From 12 to 16 chapters 
Over 16 chapters 

ADULT FICTION: Reading fee—includes com- 
—e criticism, with complete marketing ad- 
vice. 

Any story up to 5000 Word3S.......ccccccrscsscssees $ 2.00 

Manuscripts longer than 5000 words, $2.00 

for the first 5000 words, and $.50 per 















SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 


J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE © Federalsburg, Caroline County, Maryland 


or—The Avenue of Acceptance? 
. STRIDE to Success! 


pine boys’ books: the “T. Bavtient Hicks, Jr.” 
college stories, D. Appleton & Co., New York; “The 
Last Ditch,” Rand, McNally Co., Chicago. A regu- 
larly selling writer with 10 years’ experience in 
newspaper editorial work; 12 years a proof-reader 
with large book and periodical pee OR company. 
College education, student at the University of 
Paris, Sorbonne School Detachment, A. E. F. (See 
“Who’s Who In America,” 1916 to date.) 

JUVENILE STORY CRITICISM and Marketing 
Advice—a New and Needed service; also Collabora- 
tion Course. 


thousand words thereafter. 
Manscertee over 50,000 words............c.cc000 15.00 
DULT FICTION—EDITORIAL REVISION: In- 
PR. rewriting, condensation, strengthening of 
plot, characterization, and climax. 
Any story up to 5000 words $ 4.00 
Manuscripts longer than 5000 words, $4.00 
for the first 5000 words, and $2.00 for 
each additional 5000 words up to 50,000 
words. 
Manuscripts longer than 50,000 words........ 25.00 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING DEPARTMENT TERMS 
Stories edited for typographical and grammatical correctness 
by a proof-reader and writer, 12 years’ experience in newspaper, 
periodical, and book publishing work. e your manuscripts 
by an — who for twenty-five years has prepared his 
own for the rs 
$.50 per eee words, with one carbon copy. Special rates 
on request for book-length material. 





Fees and return postage must accompany all peeneeeite sent 
for criticism, editorial revision, or plain typing. 


Write for information as to Collaboration Courses in both 
*‘Pulps’”’ and Juvenile Story Writing. Reasonable rates. These 
are not elasses, but eourses—I work with each student indi- 
vidually, according to his needs. Enroll at any time. 
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Charles Barnett, Great Barrington, Mass. 


Harry Epstein, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vera E. Dutter, Hollywood, Calif. 
31st to 40th— 

Doris J. Kuhlemeier, Iowa. 
Mrs. John B. Trimble, N. J. 
Robert Martin, Ohio. 

Albert Marino, Pa. 

Michel Kraike, N. Y. C. 

Lloyd Kirkeby, Calif. 

William M. Rouse, New York. 
Maude Williamson, Mich. 
Mrs. H. C. Snider, Tenn. 
Isabel M. Thompson, Mo. 
41st to 50th— 

Earl B. Brazil, Texas. 

Alice Irwin, Calif. 

Olynda N. Lampert, Colo. 
Virginia Morrell, Calif. 

E. D. Nethaway, Mo. 

Mrs. Alice D. Russell, Calif, 
Allen Lane, Calif. 

John Mayall, Vancouver, B. C. 
R. B. Parks, Calif. 

Florence B. Jacobs, Maine. 
51st to 60th— 

Lura N. Middaugh, Kansas. 
William L. Gaylord, Calif. 
Ralph Friedrich, Ohio. 

Dan Norton, Calif. 

Mary Louise Jones, Pa. 
Robert Hauerbach, Calif. 

John F. Schneider, Calif. 

W. H. Ponton, IIl. 

Clarence S. Anderson, Calif. 
Mrs. Harwell Smith, Alabama. 
61st to 70th— 

Ben Sheetz, Pa. 


Edw. O. Meyer, N. J. 

H. R. Signer, New York City. 
Meredith Danielson, Calif. 
Addeline M. Mason, Washington. 
Marvin H. Ulrich, Pa. 
William B. Kines, Md. 

Ray Maxwell, Ia. 

Clyde B. Millspaugh, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. F. Plasman, Iil. 

71st to 80th— 

Ora E. Davis, Calif. 

Rosalea H. Spaulding, Mont. 








WRITERS! AUTHORS! Are 
You SELLING Your STORIES? 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 

There is a live market for good stories. Pro- 
ducers want something new in plays. Motion 
picture companies are on the look-out for more 
original scenarios. Magazine and book publish- 
ers are conducting prize contests in hopes of 
discovering an outstanding story. Are you plac- 
ing your stories successfully? 

We specialize in selling all types of manu- 
scripts. We offer you a reliable trustworthy 
agency service. Our reading and placement fee 
is reasonable when you consider the amount you 
spend for return postage on misguided manu- 
scripts. 

We call on editors personally. We cover New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia. When we sell 
a story we receive 10% of the proceeds. 


Reading and Placement Fees 





Manuscripts up to 7,000 words..........00+00+++. $1.00 
= over 7,000, up to 15,000 words 2.00 
al “ 16,000, up to 25,000 “ 4.00 
ss (285,008 WOTES ccccccccccccccccccccce 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 





The above fees must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. 

Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Author’s Agents 

Sth Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


(Personal interviews by appointment only — 
Phone Lib. 7610) 











A NEW NOVELIST 


MONG the various successes made by my clients in 
A Avent is that of Mr. Ralph Aiken, 2427 Camp 

Street, New Orleans, whose novel, THE CHIMNEY 
CHASE, which I helped him write during winter and 
spring, gold to McBride & Co. on its second editorial trip. 
Mr. Aiken says, concerning criticism of a seconc_novel he 
is writing: ‘‘I trust your judgment absolutely. You know 
the works. If you say it is good enough for the editorial 
eye I know it will be.” 


FREE! Without cost or obligation on your part, I will 
make a careful reading of your short story, novel or oth 
book length so that I may judge your ability as a writer, 
acquaint myself of your commercial possibilities, and find 
suitable material for my sales list. If your work Is 

for editorial rounds it will be placed in sales department 
or you will be advised to send it the rounds yourself if you 
so prefer. You may have a best seller and do not know it. 
Let me see that rejected novel, or travel, political, his- 
torical, nature, religious, or literary book manuscripts. 


Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. I know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We do them over 
and sell many of them. Senc me your rejected manuscript 
at once, enclosing only return postage. I°ll tell you prompt- 
ly whether it has commercial value. Short stories, novel- 
ettes, serials, books of all kinds needed immediately. 


The Atlantic, Scribner’s, Forum, Harpers, Sat. Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, American Mercury, etc., etc.... 
my patrons reach such magazines as these, together with 
numerous lesser publications. Can you afford to guess and 
accumulate rejections while my patrons sell successfully? 


There is a way to know what to write, how to write it, 
where to sell it and to find out the value of your material 
now on hance. Friends, teachers, family mean well enough 
by praising your work but it is not praise that you need. 
What is essential is the assurance of literary authority. 
Write me about your efforts, send me some of your ma- 
terial. This puts you under no obligation to me. 


own work has appeared in magazines of highest 


oles 
HOWARD SNYDER 
Author of DIRT ROADS, Earth Born, ete. 
PARIS, - - ~ MISSOURI 
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Edward A. Rickert, Wash. 
Leo Sonderegger, Nebr. 

Roy A. Williams, Calif. 
Katherine Wald, N. Y. 

Ben T. Dean, Miss. 

Millard M. Rice, Colo. 

Flora C. Rue, Il. 

Kay C. Peddell, Calif. 

81st to 90th— 

B. Janeith Knight (Mrs.), Calif. 
Angus Kennon, Wash. 

Kay Payne, Calif. 

Helen Peters, Texas. 

Ray Carver, Wash. 

Mary Mengeon, Calif. 

James W. Osgood, New York City. 
Wilson S. Freesland, Pa. 
Louise R. Lyda, Kansas. 
Robert C. Blackmon, S. C. 
Mae Kendall, Calif. 

91st to 100th— 

Mabel Fowle Tuttle, N. Y. C. 
Gerald Grant, N. J. 

Don Moon, Okla. 

Lewis Glenn Boone, Va. 


G. C. Ratliff, Ky. 

Gatti P. Holmes, Conn. 
Ben Sheetz, Pa. 

Dorothy W. Anderson, Md. 
Kye Elkin Pace, Texas. 
Winnie M. Sanger, Okla. 


Special Weekly Prizes— 

During the full duration of the contest we gave 
a special prize each week of $5 to the best script 
submitted that week. Previous winners were an- 
nounced in the DicEst. 

The special weekly prize winners for the past 
several weeks were, Frances Slosson, Ohio; R. 
Woods, Calif.; Joseph George Strack, N. Y.; 
Marguerite Walter, Texas, and Wentworth 
Wayne’s alternate, Mrs. Charles M. Strobridge, 
Mass. Full names and addresses of the winners 
have been filed with the United States Post Office. 


Back Again? 

Word comes that Roland Phillips the 
man who “made” Cosmopolitan and who was 
its editor for a decade may again return to 
the harness. Under Mr. Phillips, Cosmopoli- 
tan was the first general magazine in its class 
to pass the million circulation mark. Until 
lately he was McClure Syndicate’s fiction 
editor. 





that some are better than others. They have had more 


Does he know a" to write nell There is just one proof 
that he does. he has written and sold any considerable 
number of seentna, or articles, to the better-class magazines, he 
is unquestionably a competent writer. 


m..-" Cross has sold to 1, magattons | in every one of the larger 
f | 





“Dp 
Post, Vadies’ Home oe Country Gentleman; Crowell— 
—— of Collier’s, Woman’s Home Companion, The Amert- 
ean, Country | Home; eases ef Cosmopolitan, Good 


Liberty, Physical Cul- 
ture, True Story; ote. 


2. Has he made any recent sales? Magazine markets change. A 
writer who sold to them five years ago, does not necessarily 
know conditions today. 

Thus far in 1933, Mr. Cross has had material pabtiched, 
or pending publication, tn Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Forum, Christian Century, Parents’ Magazine, Country 
Home, Physieal Culture, and M ern Mechanix and Inventions. 


3. Has he been recognized as an expert by any university, or 
rong institution of comparable standing? Because he ows 
how t Beg or edit a magazine, does not mean that he is a 
good . Many first-class writers could not give you an 
intelligent criticism on your manuscripts. 

Mr. Cross conducts peoster elasses for The Colorado State 
Teachers College. He Is director of the midwinter WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE IN SOUTHERN ee ae conducted by 
the University Mf ae — He one of the principal In- 
structors at WRITERS CONFERENCE IN TH 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, eondueted by the University of Colorado. 


4. Has he had experience as an editor? Ecitorial experience 
will enable him to know better the weaknesses of beginning 
writers, and how these weaknesses may be corrected. 

Mr. Cross_Iis now associate editor of THE AUTHOR & 
JOCOMALIST, the second oldest magazine for writers in 
merica, 








1114 Downing Street 





How To Choose A Critic 


The writers’ magazines are filled today with the advertisements of literary counsellors. It stands to reason 


WANT THE BEST! How can you identify the outstanding experts? 
You can easily judge the worth of any one of them by asking these six questions: 


FRANK CLAY CROSS 


experience, more recognition, more success. YOU 


5. Does he have any real contact with the editors of the maga- 
zines to which you hope to sell? 

Mr. Cross is personally acquainted with the editors of nearly 
all the big, smooth-paper magazines. He visits New Yerk, and 
other — —, at least twice each Bs to interview them 

and to lear est trend of the script market. As 
director of THE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE AFLOAT, he is 
also prepared to contact English editors each summer. 
6. Do his students sell what they write under his supervision? 
Do not be confused by the — — claims credit for stories 
written by clients who came him for advice at some dim 
Period in the past. It is wast t they sell while under his atten- 
tion, that reggie 

“Thanks for all the splendid help you gave me in writing my 
artiele for The AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 1! could not have 
written it without you.’’ 

rain 1) Carr, author of THE MOTHER OF THE 
SMITHS; American Magazine, issue of June, 1933.) 

“1 have just sold. th that last manuscript on which you aeteed 
me, to Maefadden, and have a tentative erder for another. All 
eredit te you for your ow ggag helpful criticism. 

(Prof. W. H. Roberts le made in lato. July, 1933.) 

These are extracts from two letters typical of many in the 
files of Mr. Cross. During July, which ts usually about the 
slowest month in the year in the manuscript nae, his stu- 
dents reported an average of three sales a 


LASTLY, WHEN YOU _ UNDERTAKE TO CHOOSE A 


GooD 
MAN" H TIME IS ‘WORTH MONEY. 


My rates are $5.00 for any manuscript up to 5000 words, plus 
$1.00 for each one thousand words additional. 


Denver, Colorado 
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Authors, Editors, Literary Agents! 
The Service for Which You Have Been Waiting 


The simple, most important factor in writing for profit is intelligent 
marketing. Hitherto authors, editors and literary agents have been com- 
pelled to rely upon printed marketing lists that have become obsolete and 
inaccurate almost as soon as they were off the press. Never before in the 
history of writing has there been available an exhaustive list of markets 
for every conceivable type of literary work, both complete and accurate. 
National Literary Marketing Guide offers to all phases of the literary 
profession a marketing service with wider coverage than ever previously 
attempted and containing a unique monthly servicing feature that abso- 
lutely guarantees one hundred per cent accuracy. 


Complete! Authoritative! Up To The Minute! 


Space permits the mention of only a few of the hundreds of classifica- 
tions under which markets are listed and subdivided for instant and com- 
plete information: 


peeks STORIES RTICLES RADIO SCRIPTS 

SHORT SHORT STORIES SYNDICATES GREETING CARD VERSES 
NOVELETTES PLA a 

NOVELS SCENA RIOS FILLERS 

POETRY SONGS AND SONG POEMS TRANSLATIONS 

HUMOR TRADE MAGAZINES PHOTOGRAPHS 


Covers The Entire English Speaking World! 


National Literary Marketing Guide maintains correspondents in every 
English speaking publishing center in the world. New publications, new 
requirements, new rates are instantly available to subscribers. Direct 
correspondents are maintained at all times in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, New Haven, Richmond, Miami, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Kansas City, Chicago Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Houston, 
Pittsburgh, Dallas, Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, London, Havana, and 
many others. 


Over 10,000 Listings, Revised Monthly! 


National Literary Marketing Guide is a printed, loose-leaf service, re- 
vised and kept up to date monthly. It contains more than 10,000 listings of 
markets under hundreds of classifications that are scrutinized and brought 
up to date at least once a month. It is a service that will open thousands of 
new markets to every writer. The sale of a single manuscript that might 
otherwise have remained a loss will more than cover the low yearly cost. 
It is a service equally valuable to editors, publishers and literary agents 
who wish to keep abreast of their competitors. 


Send No Money! 

It is impossible in limited space to give the complete story of National 
Literary Marketing Guide. Its price per year is $10 and this single fee cov- 
ers all corrections, mailings and supplements. There is nothing else to pay. 
Send name and address, enclosing three-cent stamp, for full particulars. 


Send no money now. Address all inquiries to 


NATIONAL LITERARY MARKETING GUIDE, 175 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ride the Crest of Returning Prosperity 


With The Help of An Agency That SELLS 
There are tremendous opportunities, particularly for the new bg SAN id 


writer, in the fiction market, right now. Many new magazines 
and publishers are in need of good manuscripts; the established 
markets are actively buying, and many of them are seeking new 
talent. I know—because never before in my twelve years of 
helping writers to sell have I put across as many new writers 
or sold as many manuscripts in a similar period, as since the 


“New Deal.” 





782,300 Words Sold in One Month! 
Here are some simple facts on which to judge the help 
I am — 
1. During August I sold one novel-length serial, 
one short serial, three complete novelettes, 
twelve short stories for my clients to eight new 
magazines, only one of which had at that time 
been announced in any writers’ trade journal—a 
total words, 141,800 
2. My regular sales during August to established 
American magazines consisted of one short ser- 
ial, four novelettes and twenty-seven short 








stories, totaling words, 223,000 
3. My sales in England during August were one 
novelette and two Short StOTi€S.......0..00000 words, 22,500 


4. I sold second serial rights to two of my clients’ 

novels to which I had previously sold first serial 

and book rights words, 125,000 
5. I also closed publishers’ contracts on four novels 

to be published this fall, one a “first” novel, 








during August, totaling words, 270,000 
Words, 782,300 
6. Of these magazine sales twelve were Over three- 
first sales for new writers who had quarters of 
never previously sold a line of fiction. a — 
words: 











Let Me Help YOU To Sell 


To make the most of the present market opportunities, you 
need the professional guidance of someone in daily personal 
touch with fluctuating editorial standards. Regularly supplying 
the manuscript requirements of magazines and eather —os 
you can see from the illustrations in these announcements—I 
am in a position to advise you what will, and what will not, sell 
today. And my experience in selling thousands of manuscripts 
to the entire range of American and foreign publications, en- 
ables me to place your salable manuscript without lost motion. 

I send you a monthly bulletin listing the immediate needs 
of new and established markets, and special tips from time to 
time on editorial requests that I feel you can satisfy. These 
“tips” alone bring my clients hundreds of checks. 

There is no complicated schedule of fees for various “‘ser- 
vices.” I charge only a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, 
minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript. Books: 30-60,000 words, 

15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. 

his covers a complete criticism of your manuscript if it 
falls short of editorial standards; and constructive revision 
and replot suggestions in line with definite market demands. 
The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 
15%. Your work will be handled on a straight commission 
— as soon as $1,000 worth of sales are made through my 
office. 

I am personally interested in YOU even if you are a begin- 
ner and have only written your first manuscript. The writers 
whose published stories are shown at the right were practically 
all beginners when they started working with me. Today many 
of them are well known. It is my business to develop beginners 
into professionals ; I’ve done it for hundreds of others, and 
there’s no reason why I can’t do it for you—if you have a 
spark of ability and ave willing to really work for success. 

Send me a manuscript today. If you haven’t one ready, 
write for my circular and ask for a free copy of my current 
market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


iterary Agent 
45 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Two new novels by my clients pub- 
lished late in August, one a first novel 


‘ Smart Hee: 
i RAPPED By R 


As wawsual will, » ranch that sever pops, 6 
Bold wine and wntrgue all lead 10 6 glonows 








A Few August Magazine / 
by My Clients 
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Markets... markets...and 
more markets 


Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Paul and New York Market Letters offered to you first- 
hand by Writer’s DicEst’s own market correspondents. A wealth of markets 
for manuscripts. 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


LERTNESS is the password these 
A days for the writer who expects to 
make anything out of his profession. 
Not only are there many changes in the old 
established publishing firms, but the price 
of wood pulp is going up and the average 
price level of magazines is due for a rise ac- 
cordingly. 

Fiction House, about which rumors have 
seethed frequently since its discontinuance 
a year ago, is once more on the active list. 
Jack Byrne is starting up four of the old 
popuar titles: Action Stories, Wings, Lariat, 
and Frontier. For the present, these will be 
on a bimonthly basis which means that they 
will be buying slowly. The address is now 
461 Eighth Avenue — the Printers Craft 
Building where the firm started out years 
ago. Here’s wishing them luck—and a 
speedy change to a monthly basis. See their 
letter on page 2, this issue. 
¢ If you are a writer of air 
stories, you must note that 
George Bruce’s two air maga- 
zines, Squadron and Contact, 
are making their appeal to an 
experienced type of reader; to 
the man who actually flies, who 





perhaps is old enough to have been in the 
World War. This means that stories aimed 
towards these books must hold more mature 
interest than the average air tale. The char- 
acter of the central flier must be vivid and 
convincing. Action must build up around 
him, and this action is the thing to make the 
story. And be sure your air stuff is correct. 
George Bruce is a flyer himself, as well as 
the men he is aiming the magazine at. The 
address is Adventure House, 80 Lafayette 
Street. The short stories are the best open- 
ing for the free lance writer until he has 
made himself at home on the acceptance list 
here. 

* The Clayton magazines were dispersed to 
various sources. One of the surprises of the 
day was that Mr. Clayton himself, far from 
retiring from the publishing field after be- 
ing declared bankrupt, bought in Rangeland 
Love Stories, and is resuming 
the publication of this title. He 
plans to use two and three-part 
stories of 30,000 to 40,000 
words, novelettes of about 
20,000 to 25,000 words, and 
shorts up to 6,000 words. 
Stories may have minor love 
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interest, the action angle being most impor- 
tant. Some verse will be used also, but this 
must always have a strong Western flavor. 
The address is 799 Broadway. 


And 79S Broadway, in case you don’t place the 
number, is also the address of Love Adventures. 
After all these months of anonimity, this magazine 
now acknowledges its instigator as being that 
same W. M. Clayton. Rates are low and rather 
indefinite. The magazine is, however using some 
rather fair material of a somewhat sexy nature. 


F. Orlin Tremaine has shifted his alle- 

giance from the old Clayton banner over to 
Street and Smith. He has, furthermore, 
shifted from love stories of a confessional 
nature to a field that is new for him. He is 
editing Cowboy Stories, Astounding Stories, 
and Clues, formerly popular Clayton titles. 
The new address for these three magazines 
is 79 Seventh Avenue. Rates on all of them 
are one cent a word, payable on the usual 
Street and Smith system of acceptance. 
* Cowboy Stories appeals to the rather 
young, boy reader, but stories must not be 
juvenile in tone. Give them the atmosphere 
and feel of the West. But you can mix some 
modern touches in with the standardized Old 
West. Best lengths for you to try are shorts 
of anything up to 7,500 words; novelettes 
between 10,000 and 15,000 words. 


The same lengths apply to Clues. Detec- 
tive stories with some horror if not too ex- 
aggerated, mystery, and a possible woman 
angle are wanted. Action must move rapid- 
ly. Characters must be real and convincing. 


¢ Astounding Stories, the third of the addi- 
tions to the Street and Smith list, wants a 
blend of the pseudo-scientific and the weird 
story. Dash in some supernatural if you like. 
Add woman interest in a subordinate man- 
ner possibly. Any setting will do, either 
earthly or including other planets. But they 
are a bit fed up on these marvelous machines 
that only an engineer can understand ; better 
steer clear of stories depending upon such 
for central interest. In all the stories aimed 
at a magazine Mr. Tremaine is editing, try 
to make your characters interesting and real 
and convincing in their motivations. 

¢ Carl F. Happel, who used to edit Clues 
under the Cayton management, has broken 
out with the publishing fever himself. You 
will find him at 80 Lafayette Street, editing 
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two new magazines: Two-Books Detective 
Magazine and Big-Book Western Magazine. 
He reports having paid on acceptance so far 
for what has been bought, although these 
rates are somewhat vague, and vary with the 
quality of the material. Also, a small pro- 
portion of stories in the magazines are not 
first-right, new stories. He has good expe- 
rience, however, and with luck in his finan- 
cial backing may be able to do better by his 
writers in the months to come. Here are 
his requirements : 


For Two-Books Detective: long complete novels 
between 40,000 and 75,000 words, exciting in 
plot. Do not, however, have to run into the 
“terrifically pace, wild blood and thunder that some 
magazines like. Plots must have enough thrills 
and threat to life to keep the interest tense. The 
setting may be anywhere, though we prefer the 
unusual setting whenever we can get it. A love 
interest is always welcome. Story should not be 
essentially deductive; that is, with a murder at 
the beginning and the detective solving the crime 
mostly by questions and answers and theorizing. 
We like excitement, even murder, to come early in 
the story, but we want the detective to rundown 
his clues physically as well as mentally, and to 
have narrow escapes while doing it.” 


Big-Book Western: Long complete novels of 
40,000 to 75,000 words. Serial rights on published 
books are considered for this magazine. In general 
this is the dope: “the best Western stories we can 
get, vigorous yarns of the West in its vigorous 
and exciting phases. Range feuds, sheep and 
cattle wars, rustler troubles, fights for grass and 
water—all these make good material. We do 
not want straight Indian fighting, but stirring 
stories of the covered-wagon period, the early 
frontier cavalry posts, the early mining days, and 
the transcontinental railroad building would be 
welcome. Stories of Alaska and the far north 
also make good material for us.” 


¢ Sky Fighters has been taken over by N. L. 
Pines and added to his group of publications 
which include the “Thrilling” magazines. 
Rates are a half cent a word and possibly a 
bit more. Air-war shorts and novelettes are 
paid for on acceptance, is the report. The 
address is 570 Seventh Avenue. 


The same rates, address, etc., apply to an- 
other new member of this group: The Lone 
Eagle. 


NIVERSITY made enough of a suc- 
cess of its summer trial number to be- 
come a monthly with the September issue. 
George T. Eggleston, editor of Life, is re- 
sponsible for this magazine—which bears a 
great resemblance to the old College Humor, 
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the one that ended up in a flock of bills. The 
address is 60 East 42nd Street. 

¢ Dorothy Ann Blank, associate editor of 
the new and much improved College Humor 
now called College Humor and Sense, sends 
me the following information for the writers 
of merriment : 

“We are in the market for jokes, skits of 
500 to 1,000 words, short humor, light verse, 
epigrams, etc. I am afraid that among wri- 
ters, at least, we are losing our identity as a 
humor magazine, and we like to sprinkle pro- 
fessional stuff in with the college output.” 
The address is Paramount Building, New 
York City. Robert W. Mickam is the editor. 
Good rates are paid on acceptance for these 
various sorts of material. Verse rates about 
fifty cents a line. Short stories told in a 
youthful, modern vein are also in demand 
if very well written; lengths up to 5,000 
words.” Send only your very best. 


¢ Ellery Queen, the mystery story writer 
who dramatizes his profession by going 
around the country making speeches and 
giving interviews, all bundled up in a black 
mask, is now editing a new mystery maga- 
zine called Mystery League. Sells for a 
quarter, but is bigger size than the rest of 
the pulp detective magazines, and the con- 
tents page looks high-powered. The address 
is the Salmon Tower, 11 West 42nd Street. 


Review of Reviews is now located at 233 
Fourth Avenue. This magazine pays about 
two cents a word, on publication, for well 
written articles on various subjects of mod- 
ern, rather serious interest. Albert Shaw is 
the editor. 


¢ This new Exotic Magazine is rather mis- 
leading in title, as it is entirely reprints of 
short stories pubished abroad. The address, 
in case you are interested, is 1317 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


That whole group of Dell magazines under 
the editorship of Carson Mowre have raised 
their wordage requirements. Instead of lim- 
iting writers to a maximum of 15,000 words, 
you can now go as high as 25,000 words. 
These new lengths apply to All Detective, 
All Western, Western Romances, and War 
Birds. Prompt Dell payment on acceptance 
applies to all these. 
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¢ Esquire, mentioned in these columns be- 
fore, is starting out as a smart quarterly for 
men. Arnold Gingrich is managing editor. 
The address is 40 East 34th Street. No fem- 
inine appeal whatever is intended in this 
magazine; express the straight masculine 
point of view in any articles submitted here. 
Lengths may run from 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
Unusual photographs are welcome. Payment 
on acceptance is promised at high rates. 

This same company is planning a high- 
class quarterly with special feminine slant, 
to be called Lady Knickerbocker. They also 
have plans for another publication: The New 
York Weekly. 


The new Popular Publications magazines 
are actively in the market for good stories, 
particuarly strong novelettes. Here are fine 
opportunities for the writer of longer stories 
who can handle clear and convincing char- 
acters and vivid emotional drama. 


¢ Lovers Magazine, edited by your Harriet 
Bradfield, uses at least four complete novel- 
ettes each month, in lengths varying from 
10,000 to 18,000 words. Any thrillingly ro- 
mantic situation of modern love may be used. 
Vivid color, convincing characterization, well 
motivated emotional drama are important. 
But no situation is taboo, provided it carries 
the thrills of romantic love and is handled 
with good taste. This magazine attempts to 
give the reader as thoroughly modern and 
up-to-date entertainment as do the popular 
talkies. But the editor finds that the average 
story submitted is as pallid as the usual idea 
of love in the horse-and-buggy days; that 
writers are afraid of strong emotional 
scenes; that they are much too inclined to 
follow the line of least resistance and rewrite 
ad infinitum the old pattern-plots of Cinder- 
ella and her tearful, inferiority-complexed 
sisters. If you can write about vital, exciting 
modern girls who dare all for love, here’s 
a worth while market. Besides the novel- 
ettes, short stories of any length from 1,000 
to 8,000 words are also used. Rates are from 
one cent a word up, according to merit, and 
paid at present about thirty days after ac- 
ceptance. Address is 205 East 42nd Street. 


¢ Star Western Magazine, edited by Rogers 
Terrill at the same address, offers a good 
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market for strongly plotted Western novel- 
ettes of 10,000 to 18,000 words. Here, too, 
be sure your people are convincingly real 
and your motivation is strong and believable. 
Don’t depend on action for action’s sake to 
put across a yarn. You need some good 
writing, too! Good rates for good stories, 
with a minimum of a cent a word. Address: 
205 East 42nd Street. Both this and Lovers 
Magazine are 160-page magazines, so they 
give you good monthly markets. 

¢ Dime Detective Magazine, edited by 
Harry Steeger, is being published twice a 
month now. So if you have a flair for the 
menace and horror angle of detective-action 
stories and can hold the thrills through any- 
where from 10,000 to 15,000 words, you 
might find a good steady market here. Don’t 
submit any deductive detective tales. The 
shadow of horror to come must be cast 
darkly over every page. And things must 
move along rapidly. Unusual characters 
help, aslo. One cent and up is paid on pub- 
lication. Address: 205 East 42nd Street. 
Short stories written in the same vein, about 
5,000 words in length, are a good break-in 
for the new contributor. 


There seems to be an outbreak of small 
risque and sexy magazines on the news- 
stands. These pay low rates as a rule. Wild 
Cherries is one of these, published at 145 
West 45th Street. This uses burlesque and 
risque short tales, 2,000 to 2,500 words in 
length ; also some cartoons and gags. 


HE “little” and intellectual magazines 

feel the spurt of autumn, too. Story, 
the newcomer from Mallorca, received such 
a favorable reception on its first three issues 
that the editors, Whit Burnett and Martha 
Foley, have decided to print it monthly here- 
after, beginning with the October issue. 
Rates in cash are small, but the power and 
the glory is supposed to be great for those 
who make its laureled pages. What sounds 
better to one who has no ambitions beyond 
reading it, is that the price is to be cut in 
half! There will be no change in policy as 
far as I can learn. George Cronyn, formerly 
with the Atlantic Monthly, has been added 
to the staff as business manager. The address 
is 20 East 57th Street. 
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The Independent Writers, under Lawrence C. 
Woodman, 45 West 35th Street, are about to 
launch two monthly magazines, The Literary Arts 
and The American Scene. Another new magazine 
planned for fall is Pegasus, issued by the Pegasus 
Group, 58 West 55th Street. A new French weekly, 
am Amerique, is being edited at 137 West 27th 

treet. 


Blast, which is a more radical magazine of 
short stories than Story, appears in a_ blazing 
yellow cover, after considerable delay. Fred R. 
Miller and Sam Sorkin are the active editors. 
The address is 55 Mt. Hope Place. Distribution 
is not very wide as yet. Another of those “glory 
only” magazines, 


e Arthur Pell, who bid in the publishing 
business of Liveright, Inc., at the recent auc- 
tion, is reorganizing the firm under the name 
of the Liveright Publishing Company. Of- 
fices at 31 West 47th Street. Samuel Fine, 
president. T. R. Smith, head of the editorial 
department. The new firm will publish sev- 
eral hundred titles formerly put out by Liv- 
eright, Inc. 


¢ Julian Messner, after many years’ connec- 
tion with Liveright, Inc., is starting his own 
publishing house, to be known as Julian 
Messner, Inc. His office is at 8 West 40th 
Street. His first group of books consists of 
four novels of a rather popular nature. 


Peter Smith has taken over the “Travel- 
ler’s Library,” formerly published by Jono- 
than Cape and Harrison Smith. Rutger 
Bleecker Jewett is editor for the combined 
Appleton-Century Company. 


James S. Warren is the new editor of The Elks 
Magazine, at 50 East 42nd Street. He was for- 
merly editorial director of Hotel Management and 
Restaurant Management. J. O. Dahl has taken 
his place on the latter magazines. 


American Hatter, Haberdasher & Clothier is a 
consolidation of the two separate magazines. 
Richard C. Boehm edits the new magazine with 
editorial address at 1225 Broadway. 


The Police Gazette as you know has been re- 
vived by the Merwil Publishing Company; 480 
Lexington Avenue. Sport news and underworld 
stuff, ali with strong sex angle, bring low rates. 
This is now a bi-weekly. 


¢ Set your price when submitting material 
to the Beer and Wine Retailer, 225 West 
39th Street. Articles should be of interest 
to restaurant, club and hotel managers in 
New York and surrounding states. Louis L. 
Cron is editor. 
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St. Paul 
Market Notes 


All following addresses are St. 
Paul, Minnesota, unless otherwise 
noted. 








S diversified as its population, are the 
Aes of Minnesota’s Capitol City. 
Boasting more than a million copies per 
month, The Farmer's Wife, monthly rural 
magazine of the Webb Publishing Company, 
offers free-lancers, good editorial acreage for 
cultivation. While most of the features and 
special departments are handled by field edi- 
tors, this magazine is receptive to wholesome 
fiction in a familiar farm setting, though not 
always limited to this. Short inspirational 
poetry and articles built up around com- 
munity life are also desired. Payment is 
made on acceptance at one cent a word and 
up. The Webb people open their mail at 
55 East Tenth Street. F. W. Beckman is 
editor. 
e The Farmer (and Farm, Stock and Home), is 


definitely out of the market for the present. — 
¢ If you’re one of those writers who, liter- 


ally speaking, “knows his groceries,” Na- 
tional Grocers Bulletin, published each month 
at 2388 University Avenue by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, would like to 
make your acquaintance. The word rate is 
rather attractive—one and one-half to three 
cents a word—with an average of $3 paid 
for each large size photo accepted. So im- 
portant is art that stories without photos 
stand little chance of acceptance. 

¢ The Bulletin uses writeups about success- 
ful independent retailers (no chains), arti- 
cles pertaining to food products, brief his- 
tories of various industries, “shorts” about 
grocers’ group meetings and—particularly— 
grocery store advertising. Reports on asso- 
ciation meetings will net you one-half cent 
a word. Payment will be made either on ac- 
ceptance or publication. Many contributors 
prefer to take a somewhat smaller sum on 
acceptance rather than the full amount when 
the article is finally published. Make your 
proposition clear when writing to Editor 
Charles H. Jansen. It really makes little 
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difference to him. 


Everybody’s Health, edited at 11 West Summit 

Avenue, is nobody’s market just now. The maga- 
zine, which circulates quite widely in schools and 
doctors’ offices, is undergoing reorganization with 
Florence Fitzgerald as acting editor, succeeding 
Walter Chase. Articles relating to health, signed 
by authorities, are used chiefly, but payment—if 
made at all—is nominal. The best bet for the free- 
lance here is in the sale of large photos with a 
health slant, acceptable ones bringing around $3 
each. If you’ve got something good, it’s always 
desirable to query the editor first. 
e The West Publishing Company, 50 West Third 
Street, employing some 650 persons, turns out 
printed matter of an exclusively legal nature. Ac- 
cording to S. E. Turner, editor of The American 
Law School Review (published three times yearly 
for law teachers and bar examiners) and The 
Docket (for lawyers and law students), the average 
writer just can’t furnish him with the type of copy 
that goes into his books. Consequently, you’d better 
save your time and postage. 


HE only trade journal of its kind in 
° the field is The National Canvas Goods 
Manufacturers Review, 532 Endicott Build- 
ing. As official organ of the canvas goods 
industry in the United States, its circulation 
extends from coast to coast. What’s more— 
here’s a paying market which promises quick 
readings and a speedy response! Articles of 
interest to the industry are wanted, and the 
word-length will depend entirely on the sub- 
ject matter. Here’s an article in one issue, 
for example, on tentmaking tricks, another 
on costs, group selling, price figuring and 
cutting. Since copy is set in rather large 
type, the word rate of twenty-five cents per 
column inch on acceptance will attract not 
few trade paper writers. 


The Review is also in the market for 
photographs of plants as well as “shorts” of 
unusual pieces of job work. The rate varies 
for photos, averaging $1.50 to $2 apiece. It 
might be a good plan to talk things over with 
Editor James E. McGregor before going to 
any extensive work preparing an article for 
this lone publication. 

e The American Creamery Operator (and Milk 
and Ice Cream Plant) circulates principally in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and both of the Dakotas, 
but most of the copy is written by regular cor- 


respondents, and outside stuff isn’t solicited. The 
magazine is edited at 54 West Seventh Street. 


e Poultry Herald, 540 Shubert building, was once 
in the market for scripts, but contributors unloaded 
some God-awful stuff. Now the editor handles his 
own book ... The Sheriffs and Police Review, 
publication of the International Sheriffs and Police 
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association, has moved from 333 University Ave- 
nue to 444 Rice Street. William A. Gerber is 
now editor. The magazine, which circulates widely, 
is a valuable medium for apprehending criminals, 
but because of the nature of the articles carried, 
the magazine offers free-lancers a poor market. 

Strictly original poems and short stories of un- 
usual interest are always in demand by Favorite 
Poems and Prose, a quarterly magazine, published 
at 183 West Third Street. William A. Keller 
reads your scripts, but requests that not more than 
two or three manuscripts be submitted at one time. 
Poems and prose articles, suitable for recitations, 
are desirable, while short stories should run be- 
tween 500 and 2,000 words. 

“Since our magazine is not supported by paid 
advertising, we have no revenue from which to pay 
for manuscripts published,” Editor Keller said. 
“However, we sometimes pay a nominal amount for 
short stories of exceptional merit.” 

If you dabble with blank verse, don’t send 


your stuff to Better Verse, which is edited 
at 2169 Selby Avenue. But this journal uses 
just about every other type of suitable poem. 

“We are glad to consider all work sub- 
mitted to us,” Editor Irl Morse pointed out. 
“Better Verse grants no special privilege to 
any contributor, all likely material being 
considered by one or more of our associate 
editors without having access to the name of 
the contributor. Free verse is used very 
sparingly, and preference is given to poems 
of thirty lines or less.” 
© Artists and Writers Guild, formerly a 
good market for verse, has retired from the 
greeting-card field and now devotes its en- 
tire energies and facilities to the manufacture 
of quality playing cards. 

The popularity of contesting has given 
editorial impetus to M. L. Hoskins’ Contest 
Guide, which keeps quarters at 537 Somer- 
ville Avenue. Editor Hoskins wants only 
articles relating to contesting—articles on 
“how to win”—short and to the point. Let 
them run between 400 and 600 words, and 
pack a punch in every word. Contest tips 
and new announcements are acceptable from 
outsiders, but first person in gets the award. 

“It’s appalling,” says J. C. Frohlicher, 
editor of the quarterly, Fireside, 1286 Uni- 
versity Avenue, “how  plot-unconscious 
writers really are.” To amplify his state- 
ment, he pointed out that a recent announce- 
ment of his insurance policy-holder’s maga- 
zine in one of the writers’ journals brought 
in several hundred stories and feature arti- 
cles, only seven of which were worthwhile 
buying. Editor Frohlicher has since con- 
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tacted enough experienced writers to supply 
his book for many issues to come, and does 
not encourage contributions from outsiders. 
¢ The bank holiday of some months past 
set The Catholic Boy back a few paces, ac- 
cording to Managing Editor John S. Gib- 
bons. But the new mag is out in front 
once more with the usual fiction, features 
and departments. Stories of outdoor life, 
athletics and adventure—those with a Catho- 
lic background that teach without preaching 
—are especially desirable, but note this, story 
lengths recently have been reduced from 
5,000 to around 2,500 words. Serials are no 
longer in demand. Neither is there a market 
for photos or drawings. Departments in- 
clude a workshop page, stamp collectors’ 
column, book reviews and humor, but unless 
you’ve got something really unusual, better 
let the by-liners handle these. 


Before shooting it in, test your yarn for 
real boy interest by letting some of the 14- 
year-olds in the neighborhood give it the O. 
O. That’s what the editor does with some 
of the scripts he receives. If the lads turn 
thumbs down, you can be pretty sure that 
the editor will do likewise. Payment is made 
on publication according to the value of the 
article or story. The Catholic Boy lives in 
the Midway Brokerage Building, Prior and 
University Avenues. 

Bruce Publishing Company, 2642 Universtiy 
Avenue, edits as well as publishes a long string of 
trade papers and house organs, but because of 
present-day conditions is buying very little. Never- 
theless, if you have some awfully good copy that 
might fit into any of the following Bruce publica- 


tions, query the editor-in-charge. Here’s a part of 
the list: 


Commercial Bulletin and Apparel Merchant, De- 
gree of Honor Review, Grocers’ Commercial Bul- 
letin and Meat Dealer's News, Hennepin County 
Medical Bulletin, Minnesota Club Woman, Min- 
nesota Medicine, Minnesota Parent-Teacher, Min- 
nesota Registered Nurse, Northwestern Dental 
Journal, Northwestern Druggest, Northwest Hard- 
ware Trade and Sporting Goods News, Northwest 
Musical Herald, and X-Ray Technician, 


The Railroader, located on the fourth floor 
of the Endicott building, is the official journal 
of the Employees Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. Copy seems to be staff-written propa- 
ganda, but “editorial cartoons” are run oc- 
casionally showing the advantages of rail 
lines over bus carriers in the handling of 
freight. 
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O much for the St. Paul markets de- 
scribed above, Outside of Minnesota’s 
Twin Cities are a few smaller though none 
the less deserving editorial centers which 
merit your attention. 

American Fur Breeder, St. Peter, Minn., 
is always looking for suitable feature articles 
of interest to fur breeders, but uses no out- 
door yarns, photos or verse. Scripts are paid 
for on publication at varying rates, depend- 
ing on value of the article to the magazine. 

The Minnesota Waltonian, Oxboro, Minn., 
offers an outdoor market for non-mercenary 
writers. “But,” says Editor O. L. Kaupang- 
er, “it would be impossible for us to con- 
tinue the magazine if we had to pay for 
articles. So far we have never had to do so. 
This is a voluntary organization, and that 
means that even in good times we have our 
job to keep going. It might interest you to 
know that I have over one hundred stories 
on hand—all of them given to us gratis. 
Our greatest trouble has been to have to turn 
down articles.” 

Technical feature articles of interest to 
jewelers will have a warm reception with H. 
C. Day, editor of Northwestern Jeweler, Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. Lengths vary from 500 to 
2,000 words, for which payment averaging 
one-half cent a word is made on publication. 
Photos and news notes are also in demand. 


Cleveland 
Market Letter 


All Following Addresses, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NDICATIONS of a better break for 

free lance writers in Cleveland editorial 
offices are apparent this fall. 
¢ Central Press Association, newspaper 
syndicate service at 1435 E. 12th Street, 
wants illustrated feature stories on odd and 
unusual persons and events, articles which 
present the background or explain some angle 
of a current important news story, or articles 
demonstrating new social and industrial 
trends, 
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Such stories should not run over 500 to 
600 words, says Editor Frank McLearn. 
Payment is prompt and at the rate of $10 to 
$12. This is also a good market for spot 
news and feature pictures, paid for at a 
minimum of $3. 

e Any writer lucky enough to have gone on 
a summer cruise should not overlook Power 
Boating, .a semi-technical monthly magazine 
at 1213 W. 3rd Street. It’s annual “cruise 
story” contest is just starting, with the dead- 
line Nov. 7. 

The contest carries eight prizes ranging 
from $100 down to $5, but Editor John G. 
Robinson, as agreeable a man as one will 
find in an editor’s chair, said they usually 
pick 12 winners and run one story in every 
issue. The stories must be of actual cruises, 
illustrated, and running from 3,500 to 6,000 
words. The magazine is also a market for 
reports of big regattas, and short practical 
ideas and “how to do it” tips for power 
yachtsmen. 
¢ The American Fruit Grower has moved 
its editorial offices from Chicago to the 
Standard Bank Building, starts its second 50 
years under new management, and the Octo- 
ber issue its inaugural. John T. Bregger, 
editor-in-chief, is in the market for short 
“success type” stories about fruit growers 
any place in the United States, and for 800 
to 1500 word articles on fruit growing and 
marketing. He also can use shorts on “new 
wrinkles”. Payment is on publication at 
$2.50 a column, the columns running about 
300 words. 

Dean Halliday is editor of Your Garden 
and Home, 1900 Superior Avenue, a high 
class magazine circulating among the “better 
people”, principally in northern Ohio. It is 
stocked until the first of the year, but will 
then be open to 1200 to 1500 word contri- 
butions on any garden subject with an Ohio 
tie-up. Payment is one cent a word on pub- 
lication, and photographs are good for $1 
to $3. 
¢ Church Management, a monthly dealing 
with church method problems, can use 300 
to 500 word “how other churches did it” 
articles after the first of the year. Sample 
article—a church blocked its doors with 
bricks and sold the bricks. Address William 
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H. Leach, editor, Auditorium Building. Pay- 
ment is one-half to one cent on publication. 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer Sunday Maga- 
zine, W. G. Vorpe, editor, E. 6th Street and 
Superior Avenue, is a possibility for well- 
written 800 to 3,000 word features with an 
Ohio background, though it has more or less 
regular contributors and buys considerable 
syndicate stuff inherited through purchase of 
the old Sunday News. Payment run about 
$25 a newpaper page (pictures included) on 
publication. 

NEA, 1200 W. 3rd Street, one of the 
biggest of all syndicates (allied with Scripps- 
Howard newspapers) like a query before 
they buy. Query and identify yourself to 
Editor Peter Edson if you have an idea. 
Everyweek, the NEA Sunday supplement, 
also gets most of its stuff from accredited 
representatives, good free lancers crash it 
regularly. It also uses one 3,000 word piece 
of fiction a week. Editor Ernest Lynn says 
he gets eight to 10 contributions a day, so 
figure your own chances. Payment is $30 
to $35 a page. 
© Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Avenue, is 
largely staff written but would not pass up 
a well-written human interest farm article, 
or an authoritative “how to do it” short. 
Everything must have.an Ohio angle. Pay- 
ment is at 214 cents a line on publication, 
says editor Walter Lloyd. 

“The pickings, are ‘terrible’ in the trade 
journal field, as Editor A. H. Jansson said, 
speaking for the Marine Review. They are 
so ‘terrible’ (for the rest of this year any- 
way) that we won’t even mention the names 
of the dozen published in Cleveland, and 
wouldn’t mention Mr. Jansson only he said 
something every aspiring writer should 
know. That is, that no magazine is ever 
really “overstocked”— editors are always 
receptive to a really good article. Trade 
Journal editors demand above all that arti- 
cles be authoritative, and secondly, entertain- 
ingly written. 

“If something really good comes over my 
desk, I feel that I’ve just got to buy it,” 
said Mr. Jansson. 

Unless you are close to the marine business 
stay away. 








Pittsburgh 
Markets 


Au Following Addresses, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








¢ Pittsburgh though not so smokey these 
last years, boasts a number fairly interesting 
markets for the free-lance writers, and as the 
smoke grows a litte thicker these magazines 
should buy even more material than they do 
now. 

Oral Hygiene is, of course, a maga- 
zine distributed to dentists and written 
mostly by dentists. If you can supply an 
article of around fifteen hundred words that 
will interest the gentlemen of this profession 
your material will be accepted gladly at the 
rate of lc per word. No verse nor fiction 
and the articles must be serious, and not 
from the standpoint of the layman. The 
editor is Dr. Arthur G. Smith. Address 
your manuscripts to 1117 Wolfendale St. 
¢ Proofs, at the same address as the 
above, is a magazine for the dental trade— 
salesman, manufacturers, dealers. Merwin 
D. Masol, editor, could use articles of in- 
terest to this class of people. This maga- 
zine is a meeting place for dental ideas. 

Pennsylvania Farmer, 7301 Penn Ave- 
nue, is distributed in the rural districts, 
and necessarily must use somewhat old- 
fashioned stories. They want serials that 
appeal to youth, of the outdoors, of adven- 
ture. They may run 15,000 in length, but 
they should not be sophisticated, too thought- 
ful or at all complex. Occasionally this mag- 
azine uses Christmas or Easter stories of 
4,000 words, but the editor, Mr. Edward S. 
Dayard, warns you they must be sweet and 
simple. 
¢ American Glass Review, 650 Century 
Building, goes into the glass factories 
and carries articles on factory news and 
operations. Perhaps an article on domestic 
or foreign interest in the trade would be ac- 
ceptable. Keep them around 1500 words. 
Material is not sought after as much of it 
is staff written, but anything accepted will 
receive moderate payment. Mr. J. M. Ham- 

















mer is the editor. 

¢ China Glass and Lamps is made up 
at the same address and is edited by the 
same man, but here it is merchandisers who 
must be appealed to. Send in timely articles 
on design, style, trends in merchandising, 
etc. 


NATIONAL GLASS BUDGET, a 


weekly, requires articles on the glass industry 
that are other than technical. A. W. Kimes 
edits it at 405 Granite Bldg. “We want short 
articles, 1000 words, perhaps, and the 
authors must not forget that their work must 
be something of a beneficial nature to the 
trade. It should concern itself, for instance, 
with new uses of glass, new arts of making 
it, or design. We do not publish anything 
until we have a complete understanding with 
the author as to payment, which is inde- 
terminate.” 

The Scholastic is published in Pitts- 
burgh, though manuscripts should be 
sent to 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
This publication is used in high schools, 
going directly into the class rooms, and 
therefore its articles must be informa- 
tive or educational, or a literary or his- 
torical nature, and yet they must be ap- 
pealing to high school students. M. R. 
Robinson, the editor, says he pays from 
$7.50 to $10.00 for articles of 1,000 
words, the preferred length. 

The Scholastic Coach, edited by Jack 
Lippert, and addressed through the New 
York office which is the same as the 
above, is read by high school coaches 
and athletic directors. Therefore it is 
of a technical nature, and must be of 
practical value to the coaches. 

The Bulletin-Index, Investment Building, 
editor, Reed McRoberts, has changed its 
form again. This time it is imitating Time, 
the national magazine, trying to weave local 
material into informative, yet sparkling 
form. This limits to a great degree the 
amount of free lance work used, as the staff 
covers the local events on the spot, but oc- 
casionally they use a humorous sketch. If 
you are in town and have a timely article 
they will pay you a moderate rate. 


© The Pittsburgh Catholic, founded in 1844 
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by Bishop Michael O’Connor, in case you’re 
interested, uses articles of a cultural disposi- 
tion, on literature, architecture, economics or 
sociology. Keep your poetry. The address 
is 233 Fourth Avenue, and John B. Collins 
is editor. 

The Druid is an English-Welsh paper is- 
sued on the first and fifteenth of each month. 
R. H. Davies is the editor and admits he 
seldom pays for articles, but when he does 
it is because they deal with nationalism, 
philology or choral music, because those are 
the subjects he is most interested in. The 
paper is made up largely of social or club 
news concerning folk in dear old Wales, or 
folk from dear old Wales, but always about 
dear old Wales. No fiction. 
¢ George Walters, 602 Investment Building, 
edits Metal Cleaning and Finishing, Metal 
Stampings and Fuels and Furnaces. The 
titles. of these technical magazines indicate 
their nature. Mr. Walters is anxious to get 
material that is not a rehash of the same 
old stuff, but which is presented with innova- 
tion. If your article is too long he will use 
it in serial form, falling into 2,000 word in- 
stallments. 
¢ There are a number of magazines made 
up at the Oliver Building, but they are owned 
by the Penton Publishing Company of 1213 
W. Third Street, Cleveland. You can ad- 
dress articles to the Oliver Building here in 
Pittsburgh if they deal with the iron and 
steel industry. These magazines, Steel, 
about the production and application of steel, 
of course, Daily Metal Trade, a daily paper 
(not a magazine at all), and Foundry require 
authors who have expert technical informa- 
tion. The daily is 95 per cent staff written 
(only because good free lance stuff is so 
rare.) Marine Review and Abrasive Indus- 
try, also made up here, pay for material, but 
Automotive Abstracts and Machine Design 
do not. 
© The Jewish Criterion uses short stories of 
Jewish interest from 1,000 to 2,500 words. 
Poetry is purchased only if it is exceptional. 
Payment is according to merit. Address your 
material to David Alter, 2002 Clark Bldg. 


CHRIST LIFE, run by the Howard Banks Es- 
tate at 422 Bessemer Bldg., does not pay for ma- 
terial accepted but can use brief fiction and articles 
of a spiritual tone. 








Big Brother’s Other Side 


I By AcGNnEs REEVE 
II By Zona GALE 


HERE are, I once read, “two sides 

to every story,” and it is the other 

side of “Big Brother” (published in 

the July Writer’s Digest)—the side not 

touched upon by Messers Blassingame and 

Burnett—that I wish to discuss with the 
readers of this magazine. 

Mr. Blassingame speaks of “Big Brother” 
as “interesting to us writers’. Granted that 
this is true, is it, may I ask, interesting to 
others? And_ what 


terest in people who merely prove to be 
friends through the brief generosity of one 
or the other—so why care about them in 
a story? There is only one main reason 
why writers and the editor of WRITER’S 
DIGEST liked “Big Brothers”. That one 
reason is because it was a hard tricky thing 
to write and handle. But don’t let your 
good judgment run away with you just be- 
cause you appreciate and understand a clever 

magacian’s tricks. 





gives a story its value 


There is more to 


—trick technic ap- 
preciated only by a 
writer, or its actual 
appeal to the gen- 
eral reader? 

A fiction story is 
read, supposedly, for 
the pleasurable emo- 
tions it bestirs; for 
diversion from the 
cares and _ worries 
that oppress; for in- 
formation and edu- 
cation. Many a short 
story has decided 
value as a picture of 
“the times and the 
manners” and often 
one learns more of 
strange landsand peo- 
ple through fiction 





The editor of WRITER’S DIGEST who 
is the father of nine children, a bread winner 
of years standing, a subscriber to the 
Literary Digest, and the owner of a frigi- 
daire, a shelf of ready reference books, an 
electric clock, and a globe map that turns 
on its axis (all secured through a_ sub- 
scription to the Literary Digest) has never 
been known to run from battle. 

But the several thousand letters, each 
written in the same withering calm that a 
whale must feel when it bites off an octopus’ 
head, that have come to this office from 
WRITER’S DIGEST readers have not acted 
as little rays of sunshine in this grimy 
editorial office. Rather they have acted as 
shooting stars, each and every one of which 
found its mark. 

Our selecting and printing of “Big 

Brother” from the eminent magazine “Story” 
was not the most popular thing we have 
done in the past fourteen years. 
f Well, we still like it and we still think 
it’s high art. But let’s not conceal the 
other side. Miss Agnes Reeve and Zona 
Gale give it to you. 








writing than cue 
showing off of subtle 
sophisticated _ tricks. 
You can’t put depth 
into a story by 
pulling rabbits out of 
a literary hat. 

There is, I gladly 
affirm, great skill in 
the method by which 
the reader is made, 
in the fewest possible 
words, to understand 
the reactions of the 
two men to each 
other — but what of 
it? 

When the story is 
finished, what have 
you? merely clever 
technic in rendering 





than by reading history. The reader does not 
concern himself with the plot or the technique 
of presentation ; he is interested in the story. 

It was said that “Big Brother” “is a 
rounded story, fulfilling fully the require- 
ments of the short story....” Just what 
requirements does it fulfill? Is it interest- 
ing? Would anyone care to read it a second 
time a year from now? Does anyone care 
that Mac and Frank are friends? Do 
these men do or say anything or stimulating? 

In real life one has no particular in- 


what might be used as incidents in a story— 
incidents included for the purpose of 
establishing the characterization of Mac and 
Frank. 

But even as character drawing it is not 
realistic. It is disconcerting to have a 
Spanish sailor who speaks but a limited 
amount of English bear the good American 
name of Frank. More than that, even a 
writer, reading the story to the end does 
not know what it was about Mac that made 
Frank take upon himself the role of Big 











Brother. Surely it was not merely because 
Mac could not make wooden shoes as skill- 
fully as could the other man? There is 
no introduction of the men, no hint of 
their background, their station in life, to 
motivate their friendship. 

In Mr. Ray Long’s collection—“Twenty 
Best Short Stories’—a book every writer 
should possess, he reprints “Another Lady 
Bountiful,’ by Zona Gale. 

This is a short-short that is a story. The 
whole story is there. In approximately 1,000 
words is achieved “a feeling of drama that 
is almost epic,” to quote Mr. Long. 

Let’s reprint and analyze this story: It 
opens with a narrative paragraph giving the 
following information: the name of the 
leading character, Milly. Her age. The 
name of the opposing character. It reveals 
the station in life of Milly—servant in Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s home—and of Mrs. Pettigrew. 
“Her house was large and beautiful.” Then 
a few lines showing that Milly is willing 
to perform the tasks scorned by the other 
servants, thus establishing her disposition 
and individuality. 

In the third paragraph begins the play of 
one personality against the other through 
the voice. And in those thousand words the 
whole trend of Milly’s life is changed by 
the effort of her voice upon the older woman. 
The utter depths to which she, Milly, as 
compelling a characterization as is Milly; 
and the climax, which is so completely in 
keeping with the individuality of each of 
the women, is masterly. 

There is a story! The reader feels that 
he is seeing life for himself, so realistically 
is the story presented. “Another Lady 
Bountiful” is the perfect example of the 
new technic employed in the telling of a real 
story. It is the work of an artist. As is 
the case with Mr. McNamara in “Big 
Brother,’ Miss Gale presents two charac- 
ters, but those two, instead of merely doing 
one thing and then another, meet, and by 
the friction of their personalities create a 
conflict which bring about a change in the 
existing situation. 


HERE is no denying that the new 


technic as examplified in “Big Brother” 
is influencing the style of the popular writers 
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of today. It accounts in some degree for 
the emphasis upon dialogue and objectivity, 
and is responsible for the discarding of the 
long narrative introduction. It has developed 
in writers skill in the delineation of charac- 
ter through dialogue and interpretive phras- 
ing. 

It is true, there is a definite tendency 
upon the part of the literary magazine— 
Scribner’s, Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, 
Forum, American Mercury—to use stories 
in which the new technic is apparent, but 
these publications usually choose work in 
which a dramatic incident is shown in its 
psychological effect upon the character or 
characters, or that gives visualization and 
understanding of certain types of people 
peculiar to some one calling or locality. 

Suppose for a moment that “Big Brother” 
does exemplify the new movement in fiction: 
are we to have whole issues of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier’s, The Cosmopolitan, 
given to such stories? I cannot believe so. 

To the majority of the reading public 
“the story’s the thing,” (with apologies to 
Shakespere) and I venture to believe it will 
continue to be long after the “new technic” 
and the “artistic story” are forgotten. 


To write in the manner of “Big Brother” 
requires skill and a rare understanding of 
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the exact effort of words—but why do it? 
If one is writing for personal pleasure— 
and a little glory, perhaps—very much per- 
haps—there may be the thrill of appearing 
in print in one of the “little magazines,” (but 
among these only one or two pay for con- 
tributions). 

If you can write a story—a real one—in 
the new technic it will, if it is sufficiently 
well done, have a some chance of acceptance 
with the better literary magazines; but as 
these use only one or two stories in each 
issue, the chances of acceptance are small— 
no matter how good the story. 

Why not, then, study Big Brother, learn 
what you can from its terseness, its technic 
for delinitating character its sureness of 
touch —as far as it goes—and apply what 
you have absorbed when writing your next 
story? 


ND here with a roll of drums and a 
hurrah is my idea of a fine story. 


Another Lady Bountiful 
By Zona GALE 


ILLY was fifteen years old when 
M she went to work for Mrs. Petti- 

grew. The house was large and 
beautiful, and there were several servants, 
all highly specialized; and Milly’s job was 
to do all the things which they refused 
to do. When in the spring the chambermaid 
refused to bring down the wicker furniture 
from the storeroom because the veranda 
was the care of the parlor-maid; and when 
the parlor-maid said that the storeroom was 
on the second floor and out of her hands; 
then Milly brought down the wicker furni- 
ture. And so on. 

But the work was pleasant, for she helped 
them all, on three floors and in the basement, 
and had not the burden of deciding whether 
this was her job or that, for she was en- 
gaged to do anything. 

One morning Mrs. Pettigrew ordered 
Milly to select some old garments from a 
certain trunk. The sharp tone of her mistress 
was Milly’s chief dismay; and when she 
would be happily at her work, and that sharp 
thin tone came ordering her, Milly would 
tremble, and at the back of her head there 
would flicker a fiery pain. She longed to 
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say, “Please, please do not speak to me so,” 
but she dared not, having been so highly 
recommended by her agency. 

She went now to the attic and selected 
the old garments, as the sharp voice bade, 
and brought them to the limousine waiting at 
the door. Seated beside her mistress in the 
blue velvet-lined car, Mily was glad of the 
beauty and the bearing of Mrs. Pettigrew, 
of her perfume and her gown. 

They took the old clothes to the work- 
house for two women who were to be re- 
leased, a mother and her daughter. Mrs. 
Pettigrew and Milly saw them, spotted and 
underfed and defiant. The daughter said 
openly that if it had not been for her 
mother, she should not have been where she 
was ; and when the older woman ordered her 
raucously, “Shut up, Little Varmint!” the 
girl wept. But they both thanked Mrs. 
Pettigrew quite nicely for the serge suits 
and the hats with ornaments. 

“What are they going to do now?” Milly 
asked as the limousine rolled away. 

“How on earth should I know?” Mrs. 
Pettigrew cried sharply. 

“I was wondering,” said Milly. 

With mounting irritablity Mrs. Pettigrew 
said that they had not asked her what she 
was going to do and she saw no reason 
why she should ask them. And her voice 
was so hard and sharply edged that Milly 
felt fear and a physical nausea. 

In a litte time, a matter of months, it 
became clear that nearly everything that 
Milly said irritated her mistress. Milly was 
pink and full, like a dahlia, and pretty too. 
But she spoke with so enormous a dis- 
tinctness. She would say loudly and nakedly 
in the hearing of others, “Shall I cut off 
the buttons?” before an old gown was to be 
sent to someone; or, “Cook wants to know, 
is the yesterday cake good enough for tea?” 

And when she had her reply she invari- 
ably added, “I was wondering.” 

At last everything that she said annoyed 
Mrs. Pettigrew, who would answer her with 
a strangled irritation as sad as violence. And 
the arrows in the tone of her mistress pierced 
Milly, set her to trembling, gave her the 
fiery pain flickering at the back of her head 
and a great weight on her chest. 
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One evening Mrs. Pettigrew said to Milly, 
“Take down the rose gown and give me 
the silver brocade slippers.” 

“The old slippers?” Milly asked, with 
enormous distinctness. 

“Certainly not!’ cried Mrs. Pettigrew, 
jarred and mangled not by the words but 
by their pitch. 

“I was wondering,” said Milly, trembling. 

Mrs. Pettigrew rose from her dressing- 
table. She too was trembling. She spoke 
in a terrible voice: 

“Milly, I cannot stand it. Your voice 
drives me frantic. You'll have to go. I 
give you your notice. You'll have to go!” 

“Yes’m,” said Milly. “How much is my 
notice? A week—yes’m. I was wondering.” 

Mrs. Pettigrew did not pry into Milly’s 
affairs. Milly had no home. Work was 
scarce. In six weeks she had used her 
savings. The demands of society faced her ; 
shoes, a winter coat, food. A man said, 
“T’ll be your friend.” These words seemed 
beautiful to Milly until she understood. But 
she was ill and hungry and despised by 
Mrs. Pettigrew, and she had read in Mrs. 
Pettigrew’s books that such friendship 
happened, now. She went with him. 

As the years passed, and other such friend- 
ships followed, she ran the gamut of the 
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garden—from dahlia, ripe with summer, 
to frowzy autumn-flawed chrysanthemum. 
At forty she was nearing the end of a sen- 
tence in the workhouse when a lady came 
to her cell. This lady had now a face like 
an angle, but Milly knew her winter beauty, 
her bearing and her perfume. 

“My poor woman,” said Mrs. Pettigrew 
kindly, “what brought you here?” 

“T lost my job,” Milly answered. 

“Yes? Well? Go on,’ Mrs. Pettigrew 
pressed her. “I meant, you know, in the 
first place. . - 

“T lost my job,” Milly repeated. 

“But what else?” Mrs. Pettigrew en- 
couraged her sharply. 

Her tone set Milly to trembling in the old 
way. From out the perfect anonymity of her 
battered face, Milly answered: 

“Tt was on account of my voice—my 
voice.” 

“As Mrs. Pettigrew left, she said to the 
attendant: “The poor thing—had she, then, 
been a singer?” 

They were interrupted by Milly calling 
loudly down the corridor her forgotten 
thanks for the suit which Mrs. Pettigrew had 
brought, and the hat with an ornament. 





Printed wtih permission of Zona Gale and Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 


My Verse 


I have no wish to make my verse 

Step to sophisticated rhythms 

Or march like soldiers in a steady tread. 
Rather, to see it swing with jocund grace 


Advance, retreat, 


As dryads dance in garden space 


In swayings sweet; 


Or fleet-hoofed centaurs pace, 
Stamping the rushes on a blue pool’s brink. 


—Merab Eberle. 









Happy Daze 


THE BEER MAGAZINES 


by Frep E. KuNKEL 


HE legalizing of light wines and beer, 

and, with the repeal of the 18th 

Amendment in the offing, have caused 
new trade magazines to spring up, all clam- 
oring for copy. This field, therefore, offers 
a new and unique opportunity for the free 
lance writer. 

In every city of any size there are one or 
more breweries. Or there are numerous dis- 
tributors or jobbers who place the beer with 
the dealers, or there are any number of deal- 
ers who retail the beer to the consumer ; and, 
as one comes down the line the number of 
prospective subjects to be interviewed in- 
creases, so that the possibility of developing 
stories are endless. Are you cashing in on 
your writing ability to produce articles which 
these magazines buy? 

The beer magazines, as at present consti- 
tuted, cover every phase of brewing opera- 
tions, including management, engineering, 
production and administration, and include 
both popular (nontechnical) and technical 
contributions; the art and science of brew- 
ing, or a historical or romantic background 
of how a man started in the brewing busi- 
ness back in 1883, making beer in a very 
small way for a small circle of acquaint- 
ances ; how that circle gradually grew from 
one point to another, until his wife and he 
couldn’t handle it themselves, so they called 
in first a brother, then other relatives to as- 
sist them, and finally they had to bring in 
outside help, and how two sons were sent to 
college, one trained to be a lawyer in order 
to prepare for the business end, the other 
trained as a chemist to dig into the innermost 
process of brewing for better beer produc- 
tion, and how those boys today continue the 
business of the father. 


R your article may cover cost control, 
departmental coordination, financing 
and financial control, maintenance of operat- 
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ing efficiency, the technique of brewing, the 
handling of production problems, purchasing 
of supplies (methods and system), account- 
ing generally, advertising and sales promo- 
tion, personnel and credit, or it may cover 
distribution problems. 

It may be a technical article on the selec- 
tion, installation and use and maintenance of 
mechanical and electrical equipment; shorts 
describing modern installations of new 
equipment, an outline of beer -dispensing 
equipment for dealers and distributors, store 
fixtures, refrigeration, etc. 

It may be a technical article discussing 
the maintenance of plant equipment, accord- 
ing to typical cost-cutting methods, used in 
some well known plant, or an interview with 
the chief engineer on the subject of economy 
in the generation and use of power; or a de- 
scription, with photos, of construction and 
erection problems involved in building new 
breweries. 

Some of the magazines, if not most of 
them, will also cover the problems of the 
distributor, that is the jobber who places the 
brewer’s product with the dealer or mer- 
chant, how he gets maximum distribution 
and keeps his beer in the spotlight on the 
dealer’s shelves and moving to the consumer, 
how he trains his salesmen, whether he pays 
them on commission or drawing account, the 
how and why; what his experience has been 
in getting, handling, training, and pushing 
salesmen to sell; how he helps the dealer 
merchandise, either through window trims 
or newspaper and radio advertising, or direct 
mail. 

On retail merchandising of beer there are 
few magazines at present which use this type 
of copy, although many will no doubt spring 
up in the course of time, as there is a distinct 
need for such a paper. The average dealer 
knows little about merchandising beer or 
handling it. He must be trained. 
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For instance, you step into a restaurant 
and order two bottles of beer. He brings it 
in and starts to open the bottles, but you 
say: “How soon are you going to serve the 
meal?” He says, “in ten minutes.” You say: 
“No, I want this with my meal, not now.” 
He didn’t know that the fans blowing over- 
head would cool off that beer fifty per cent 
| and kill the taste of it and good-tasting beer 
is nine-tenths of its subsequent demand. Just 
a Jittle trick in beer merchandising which can 
be played into a story. 
| Or you go into a dealer and order a case 
of beer. He gets out four cold bottles from 
the ice box, and you tell him, “No, I want all 
warm beer.” He didn’t know that if that beer 
was chilled in the mechanical refrigerator, 
and got warm afterwards, and was chilled 
again, that it hurt the taste of that beer. 

These and many other things dealers don’t 
know—we must tell him. A lot of people 
are in the beer dispensing business who don’t 
know a thing about it, with nobody to tell 
them. It is all part of the merchandising pic- 
ture. Dig up interesting human interest 
anecdotes and relate them—and you will get 
a check as a reward. The field is new—and 
wide open. 


REWERS, during the formative last six 
months, were even more difficult to see 
personally than the President of the United 
States. Their outer offices were besieged by 
legions—salesmen, advertising men, solici- 
tors, people looking for jobs — everbody 
wanted to see the big shot at the brewery. 
If they had taken time to see everybody who 
came along they would have had to put in 
18 hours a day just seeing salesmen. So they 
locked themselves up, and no one could see 
them, not even by appointment. They were 
head over heels in the problems of produc- 
tion and worried about a hundred and one 
details of distribution. 
However, that stage in the brewing in- 
dustry has passed, and things are settling 
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down to normal as in any other line of busi- 
ness, so that the writer has a chance now to 
get in to see them and to talk with them 
about their business problems and obtain a 
good story, though it is still a good idea to 
write them in advance for an interview and 
so pave the way for a better reception than 
a cold turkey call. 

One of the easiest stories to obtain today 
is about advertising and sales promotion, be- 
cause that was the brewer’s first problem, 
and he has solved that by this time, or is on 
the road to a solution. It should not, there- 
fore, be difficult to obtain copies of adver- 
tising used and an outline of the campaign, 
which will make an acceptable trade paper 
story for almost any of the brewing papers. 

Cost control, with forms used, is a sub- 
ject easy to write about, as is purchasing. 
Or the brewer may have a fine management 
set up which handles all the various details 
of the brewery with the least worry and in 
the most efficient manner. If so, a story 
about that set up with an outline or chart, 
with management methods illustrated and 
described, will sell readily. 


ERE is a list, as the writer has gather- 

ered it, up to date, covering all maga- 
zines published in this field—if there are 
others kindly transmit them to the editor of 
the WRiITER’s DIGEST, viz: 

Modern Brewery, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York City. Hartley W. Barclay, 
Mg. Ed. 

Brewery Engineering, 222 N. Wells St., 
Chicago, Iil. 

The Brewing Industry—same. 

Brewery Age, 43 E. Ohio St., Chicago, IIl. 

Western Brewing World, 145 S. Spring 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. R. J. Pritchard, Ed. 

Western Brewer, 431 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Brewer, 202 E. 44th St., New 
York City. Robert Schwartz, Ed. 

(Continued on page 58) 












My Murder Chart 


By WHITMAN CHAMBERS 


Part II. 


r “HE scene is the same as the night be- 
fore, same story under considera- 
tion, same fire, same wife. 

“Well, what have we so far?’ I asked. 

“If you can’t remember it, I can’t,” Mrs. 
Chambers replied. 

“If I can’t remember it! Listen to the 
lady! Just get a load of this: A group of 
naval officers and their wives are living on 
the isolated post of Puerto Obaldia, on the 
coast of Panama. 


mand, would take it up. But Ben is soon 
to be killed off in the interests of our story, 
so we'll have to make him call for help.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Chambers, “why does 
Ben call for help? He doesn’t know he’s 
going to be killed.” 

“Ben is a weak sister. He is the type 
who, in a tough situation like this, would yell 
for help. Sam Bremer, being the next in 
rank, is the logical one to whom Ben would 

appeal. . . . There! 





They are the Com- 
mandant, Command- 
er Gordon Sprague; 
Lieutenant - Com- 
mander Ben Suther- 
land and his wife, 
Eve; Lieutenant Sam 
Bremer, Lieutenant 
Bruce Haverill, his 
wife Helene, and his 
sister, Lynne; Lieu- 
tenant Jake William- 
son, Ensign Tommy 
Tompkins and _ his 
wife, Marie ; Dr. Ses- 
sions, and Ann, the 
Sutherland’s negro 


he and his wife, 





Last month Whitman Chambers told how 
starting from scratch, 
worked out the skeleton plot of “The Navy 
Murders”. This month he goes on with the 
story, telling how they built up their plot 
and constructed their Murder Chart. Cham- 
bers has sold 15 detective novels—all of 
them best sellers, and each one of them 
built up from a chart. Read and study this 
professional intelligent way of writing a 
detective story. The murder chart enables 
you to keep each character distinct and 
worthy of the reader’s suspicion. 


How’s that?” 


“So far, so good. 
But you haven’t gone 
very far.” 


“Give me time. 
Here’s my murder 
chart. In the first 
column, as you know, 
I always put the 
names of the charac- 
ters in the story. 
This time its headed 
by Gordon Sprague, 
who is the first per- 
son killed. Now let’s 
take up the other 








servant. 

“A party is in progress at the Sutherland’s 
quarters. During a game in which the lights 
are turned out, Commander Sprague is 
found dead with a poisoned native dart in 
his shoulder. Immediate examination of the 
house shows that all the screens and doors 
had been fastened on the inside, due to the 
noise they were making when left unlatched 
in a tropical storm, This proves that the 
murderer must be one of the eleven persons 
in the house. 

“Now for our investigation, which must 
throw suspicion on every one of these eleven 
Ben Sutherland, as next in com- 


persons. 
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characters one by one 
and show how each of them might be in- 
volved in the murder of the commander. 
We'll start with Ben Sutherland. Why 
might Ben Sutherland have desired the 
death of his commanding officer ?” 

“You tell me.” 

“All right, if you insist. Let’s think about 
it a minute. . . . (The periods represent a 
lapse of ten minutes). Here we are! The 
investigation brings out the fact that Ben 
and Sprague have known each other for 
years. Sprague, some ten years before, 
married Ben’s sister, of whom Ben was ex- 
tremely fond. Sprague was unfaithful to 
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her, chased around a lot and finally made 
life so miserable for her that she killed her- 
self. Naturally, Ben hates Sprague.” 

“Naturally,” Mrs. Chambers agreed. “But 
it seems to me Ben waited a long time be- 
fore killing him.” 

“That’s only one motive. We'll throw in 
some others. Ben was once Sprague’s com- 
manding officer. But in the navy shuffle, 
perhaps as the result of a court martial, Ben 
lost twenty or thirty numbers and now he’s 
serving under Sprague. That irks him.” 

“Would it irk him to the point where he’d 
commit murder ?” 

“Tt might. You must understand—and 
we must bring out—that none of these people 
are quite sane. They have been living for 
months on this isolated naval base only a 
few degrees from the equator. Under the 
strain of proximity and heat, their nerves 
are raw and their souls are festering. Any- 
thing might happen under such conditions. 
And these conditions—the atmosphere of the 
story—will make credible motives and ac- 
tions which in a cooler clime and under other 
circumstances would seem most implausible. 

“This will aid us, when we come to the 
last chapter, to explain and justify Eve’s 
crimes. Even more important, however, we 
have successfully tied the atmosphere into 
the story. Without it, without the heat and 
the ennui and rasped nerves, there could not 
have been a story. And no one will be able 
to say that our exotic setting was just 
dragged in for effect. The atmosphere, al- 
ways, should play an important part in mo- 
tivating the action of the story... . Now 
where were we?” 

“You were giving Ben Sutherland a mo- 
tive for killing Sprague.” 

“Oh, yes. We have the motive. We have 
two motives. And then, of course, as we 
said last night, Ben had a collection of pois- 
oned darts and would be the most likely per- 
son to think of and put into execution that 
mode of murder. So much for Ben. Take 

the chart. You may write in the column un- 
der Sprague and opposite Ben Sutherland: 

“ ‘Hated Sprague because latter had vir- 
tually caused the death of Ben’s sister. Had 
once been Sprague’s commanding officer and 
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greatly resented serving under him. Had 
collection of poisoned darts and knew how 
to use them.’ . . . That should settle Mr. 
Sutherland’s hash.” 

“Jake Williamson is next on the list.” 


“Old Jake, yes. . . . Well, we said last 
night that Sprague had ordered Williamson 
court martialed. We'll bring out the fact 
that Jake’s offense was not very great and 
the other officers would be inclined to drop 
it. Sprague, however, being a hard egg, in- 
sists on going through with it. If he does, 
Jake’s career will be ruined. That should be 
sufficient motive for Jake to bump off the 
commander. Now you may take the chart 
again and write in the same column, opposite 
Jake Williamson: 


“<“Sprague has ordered court martial 
which would ruin Jake.” ... Who’s next on 
the list of suspects ?” 

“Helene Haverill.” 

“Helene, huh? Well, why might Helene 
want Sprague out of the way?” 

“Well, you seem to be drawing Sprague 
as quite a ladies’ man and something of a 
bounder. Why not tie in Helene’s motive 
with this characterization ?” 


“Good idea! Suppose we bring out that 
Helene, before she married Bruce Haverill, 
had an affair with Sprague. Bruce, who is 
very strait-laced, does not know of this. 
Sprague is trying blackmail on Helene, her 
husband having quite a bit of money. 
Helene, we feel from what we know of her, 
would do anything to prevent her husband’s 
finding out about this old affair with 
Sprague. Perhaps he even had some letters 
from her which he was trying to peddle, as 
blackmailers do.” 

“You are certainly making Commander 
Sprague a consummate villian.” 

“We have to. Only by making him a 
rascal who should have been rubbed out 
years before, can we make Eve’s killing him 
sound reasonable. Suppose you write this 
in the column opposite Helene Haverill : 

“ ‘Had had affair with Sprague which she 
was determined to keep from husband at any 


price. Sprague was trying to blackmail 
her’ ... Who’s next? Bruce Haverill ?” 
“Vee.” 
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“All right. Let’s see. Bruce has a very 
comely sister, Lynne, who is our heroine. 
Knowing Sprague as we do, and realizing 
the dearth of women on this isolated naval 
station, what do we suspect?” 

“If you ask me, I suspect that Sprague 
has been trying to seduce the comely Lynne.” 

“He couldn’t miss. . . . Set this down op- 
posite Bruce Haverill : 

“‘Resented Sprague’s attentions to Lynne 
and may have feared for his sister’s virtue,’ 
.. - Next on the list ?” 

“The comely Lynne in person.” 

“Ah. The comely Lynne! And she’s go- 
ing to be comely, what I mean! ... Well, 
our detective realizes without bringing it 
out too strongly in company that Sprague 
may have compromised Lynne and she has 
killed him to keep him from bragging about 
his conquest.” 

“Do men brag about such things ?” 

“A lousy rat like Sprague might do any- 
thing.” 

“Well, anyway, I think that motive is 
weak.” 

“What of it? A weak motive in Lynne’s 
case won’t hurt the story in the least. The 
reader, by this time, has tumbled to the fact 
that Lynne is our heroine. He has also 
tumbled to the fact that Sam Bremer is in 
love with her. Now if our reader is at all 
cagey, he knows that I am not going to make 
my heroine, with whom my detective is in 
love, a cold-blooded murderess.” 

“Tt has been done.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t cricket. Not if the de- 
tective is really in love with her, and we'll 
bring out definitely that he is. The smart 
reader, you know, realizes that the detective 
must get the girl in the end and we can’t 
have our fair-haired boy marrying a mur- 
deress. So opposite Lynne Haverill you 
may write: 

“‘Might have compromised herself with 
Sprague and had to kill him to protect her 
reputation.” 

“Ann is next.” 

“Ann, the colored maid.” I put some 
wood on the fire. “Well, let’s bring out 
merely that Ann is a proud, self-willed, 
haughty sort of a woman who might stoop 
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to murder if she harbored a violent dislike 
for a person. We'll make her sort of an 
enigma. Nobody will know what goes on 
behind that black forehead of hers. Put 
down merely : 


“ “Hated Sprague because of his overbear- 
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ing attitude toward her. 


“And now we come to Eve Sutherland.” 

“Ah! Our murderess.” 

“Our lovely murderess,” Mrs. Chambers 
corrected, 

“Yes. Our lovely murderess.” 

“Do you plan to give her a motive? Is it 
your intention to plant in the reader’s mind 
the possibility that Eve might have killed 
the commandant ?” 

“Exactly! But we’ll plant it in such shal- 
low soil and give it so little water that it 
won’t grow very long. And right here is 
where we'll have to use all the judgment, 
all the tact and finesse of which we are cap- 
able. This is one of the turning points of 
the story. Remember, we’re playing a game 
with the reader. We’re trying to outsmart 
him. A few years ago, a mystery writer 
was very careful to cast no suspicion on his 
murderer. Then the mystery reader got 
wise to himself and, when he’d read a few 
chapters, he’d pick the least likely character 
as the murderer. He didn’t use any reason- 
ing powers. He merely said: ‘Here’s John 
Jones. No clues have pointed to him. No 
one is suspicious of him. He appears to have 
no motive for committing the crimes. He’s 
the last person in the world you’d ever sus- 
pect. But I’ll bet you two to one that John 
Jones is responsible for these killings.’ And 
nine times out of ten the reader would pick 
the right man. 


“These days things must be handled a 
little differently. We must cast suspicion 
on Eve, our murderess, but we must make 
it seem rather obvious and contrived. Our 
motive, for Eve, must be weak. Any clue 
that we drag in pointing to her must seem a 
bit artificial. If we can just make the reader 
say smuggly to himself: ‘This man is try- 
ing his best to throw suspicion on Eve 
Sutherland, but he has run out of plausible 
motives and hasn’t ingenuity enough (or he’s 
too darned lazy) to think up a new one. 
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You can’t fool me, fella. I know Eve 
Sutherland isn’t the killer.’ If we can just 
get the reader to say something of that sort, 
early in the story and for the reasons I’ve 
outlined, half the battle of fooling him is 
won.” 

“Well, what shall I write opposite the 
name of Eve Sutherland?” 

“You may write: ‘Disliked Sprague. Knew 
he was getting under her husband’s skin. 
May have killed him to prevent an open 
breach which might have been disastrous to 
Ben. Also was familiar with Ben’s collec- 
tion of darts.” 

“You’ve made a pretty weak case against 
her,” Mrs. Chambers said dubiously. 

“We'll make it stronger when we write 
the story, just a little stronger. . . . Who’s 
next on the list ?” 

“Tommy Tompkins.” 

“Oh, yes. . . . Well, we’ll suppose that 
Tommy was caught in the same jam as Jake 
Williamson. A court martial, forced by 
Sprague, was pending. With Sprague out 
of the way, the charges would probably be 


dropped. Put this opposite Tommy 
Tompkins : 

““Might have killed Sprague to avert 
threatened court martial. ... His wife is 


next on the list ?” 

“Yes. Marie Tompkins.” 

“All right. Much the same motive could 
be used for her. We'll make her a bit of 
a roughneck, without much social back- 
ground. Her husband is only an ensign and 
she has little chance to get ahead socially un- 
til Tommy gets another stripe or two. That 
court martial would set him back several 
years. Motivated by her intense ambition 
and her sense of inferiority, she might stoop 
to murder. Particularly when we draw her 
as a selfish, self-centered little snip with a 
fiery temper and an iron will. Opposite her 
name you might write: 

““Same motive as husband, but stronger 
because she is a stronger character. ... Doc 
Sessions is next?” 

“Vee? 

“Well, we'll introduce a jealousy angle 
here. Doc Sessions, like our hero-detective, 
is in love with Lynne. He is pretty burned 
up over the fact that Sprague has been mak- 
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ing up to the girl. Doc is a sharp-tongued, 
ironic sort of a person; no one knows what 
he thinks or how his mind works. We'll 
make him, by drawing him this way, one of 
our chief suspects. And then, of course, 
there is the matter of the poisoned darts. 
He, of all the people under suspicion, knew 
how swiftly fatal is aconitine. ... You may 
write for him: 

“ ‘Jealous of Sprague’s attention to Lynne, 
on whom he has a crush. A hard, enigmatic 
sort of person, sort of a man of mystery. 
Familiar with poisons. ” 

“And that leaves only Sam Bremer, your 
detective, on the list. Should any suspicion 
fall on him?” 

“Some, yes.” 

“Will it be a first person story ?” 

“Yes. The story will be told by Sam 
Bremer.” 

“But if he is telling the story, just as it 
happened there at Puerto Obaldia, why 
would any reader suspect him of being the 
murderer? Detectives often turn out to be 
murderers—in mystery stories—but would 
it be fair to the reader to have a man who 
is telling the story of these murders .. .” 

“Listen! Readers have been tricked so 
many times that they are willing to be sus- 
picious of anybody. Jt is not considered 
cricket for the narrator of a story to with- 
hold facts; he must present them in the story 
in the order that he received them. Some 
writers, however, refuse to abide by the 
rules. Now and then one even goes so far 
as to allow his narrator to omit such an im- 
portant detail as that he (the narrator) was 
responsible for the crimes he is telling about. 

“Now all readers of mystery stories have 
encountered tales in which the narrator of 
the story is not only the detective but is also 
the criminal. Said readers have been pretty 
peeved when they realized how they were 
tricked. But they haven’t forgotten and 
they still keep in mind the fact that they 
may again fall for such trickery. And for 
that reason we must give our narrator-de- 
tective a plausible motive for killing Gordon 
Sprague. Well, he is in love with Lynne. 
What’ll you write opposite Sam Bremer ?” 

“Can you really trust me to figure out such 
a weighty problem? ... I shall write: 
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Murder of 
Gordon Sprague 


Murder of 
Ben Sutherland 


Murder of 
Jake Williamson 


Murder of 
Helene Haverill 





Found dead during 














party at Suther- 
land’s quarters. Poi- 
soned dart in should- 
Gordon er, probably from 
Sprague Sutherland’s own 
collection, to which 
every one at party 
had access. All other 
characters under 
suspicion. 
Hated Sprague be- 
cause the latter had| Found dead in study, 
virtually caused the| dart in arm, at 
death of Ben’s sis-|a. m. of same night. 
Ben ter. Had once been| First appears to 
Sutherland Sprague’s command-| have committed sui- 
ing officer and great-| cide. Later found to 
ly resented serving | have been murdered. 
under him. Had col-| All other characters 
lection of poisoned] ynder suspicion. 
darts and knew how 
to use them. 
Murdered in bed at 
8 a m. hae 
morni art 
Plainly knows some- chet tvetah window 
— od goa vill screen from _blow- 
er whic e wi 
Jake Sprague has ordered ae seca. vases pow Soremaet sees 


Williamson 


courtmartial which 
would ruin Jake. 





Has had affair with 
Sprague which she 





when trying to ac- 


room. Heavy rain at 


count for — where- time, high wind, 
abouts at time of] noisy. Murdered be- 
murder, cause he knew too 


much about previous 
crimes. 





Had been wandering 


Wet raincoat and 
rubbers found in her 
house — she denies 
ownership of these, 
but may be lying. 











Found dead in 
shrubbery with poi- 
soned dart in should- 
er. Died about 6 
p. m. following day. 











Helene was determined t0| around base at time : F Found two hours 
Haverill keep from husband | of murder and gives yd — — later. No motive for 
ethan i Log ~~ unsatisfactory ¢€X-|25 latter was fright-| her murder except 
wae, tryine to Dinck- | planation. ened and did not|that she knew too 
mall her. want to be left}much—or was her- 
alone. May be pro- self guilty of previ- 
tecting Lynne. ous murders. 
Was insanely jeal- 
ous of his wife and 
extremely proud of 
family honor. Might 
s a a have killed Helene 
so gre | wi for two reasons: 
Resented Sprague’s| Lies when he says te coa yo ie x Because she discov- 
Sines attentions to Lynne/|that Helene was 6 egal — mm. ered he himself had 
Haverill and may have feared| home asleep when ka contin ee nc killed Sprague 
for his sister’s vir-|summoned by _ tele- Tibi &- h a ©!lthrough jealousy, or 
tue. phone for quizzing. Hm I, ai € W8S/because he learned 
sleeping alone. Helene had _ killed 
Sprague, and so 
killed his wife to 
save his family the 
disgrace of the dis- 
covery of her crime. 
Also i ‘ge — 
Might have com-|ene’s eing ome 
Lynne promised herself|and asleep when Ben sane Soares sonee> No definit i 
Haverill with Sprague and|was killed. She was : OM ie T kins o definite motive 
had to kill him to|herself wandering|°¥ arie Tompkins|but had the oppor- 
protect her reputa-| around base in the|SWears it belongs to/ tunity. 
tion. dark during that| her- 
time. 
Though it was be-|Could easily have 
fore dawn, she wasj|left house, _ killed 
Hated Sprague be-|up and dressed when|Jake and _ returned| Could have followed 
cause of his over-|Eve made discovery| without being seen,| Helene when she left 
Ann bearing attitude to-|of murder. Testifies| due to darkness and/|the Sutherland house 
ward her. that she heard ajstorm. Is_ taciturn|/to go home to din- 
woman’s voice injunder questioning] ner. 
study, though she/jand will not discuss 








may be lying. 





murder. 











HERE IS WHITMAN CHAMBERS MURDER CHART 
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Disliked Sprague. 
Knew he was getting 
under her husband’s 
skin. May have 
killed him to pre- 


Ben carried large in- 


surance, but it is 
brought out that 
Eve is wealthy in 


her own right and 


Might 
Jake to 
from telling what- 


have killed 
keep him 


Might have followed 
when Marie and 
































Eve vent an open breach| would hardly kill| ever it was that Jake 
Sutherland which might have|husband for insur-| was concealing. po aged one Ae — 
cong F cacy ha ance. Denies hearing oa we —— , 
en. so was fa-|woman’s’ voice’ in ow-gun from Ben’s 
miliar with Ben’s|study, though she| collection. 
collection of darts. may be lying. 
Though he claims he Was insanely iio May be _ protecting 
was asleep when he e —., _— Marie, who he knows 
Might have killed|received call that|fair between Jake| Killed others, or may 
Tommy Sprague to avert] Ben was ees and Marie, or might|>€ implicated with 
Tompkins threatened court-| he arrives at Suther-|paye killed Jake be-| her in series of mur- 
martial. land quarters com-| pause latter knew ders. Testimony not 
pletely dressed and} too much about mur- | Convincing under ex- 
in incredibly short} gers of Ben and|#mination by Bre- 
time. Sprague. mer. 
Helene had _ found 
Was having an affair| package containing 
with Jake. It might|dope which Marie 
have been she whom | had tried to smuggle 
Same motive as hus- Jake was shielding|}out. Bremer later 
Marie band, but stronger when he refused to/ finds several darts 
T kins because she is a|Same as husband. talk. In which case,|in Marie’s dressing 
— stronger character. she killed him when| table — she claims 
he told her what he/|they were planted 
knew. Her footprint| there. He also finds 
found on porch of| proof that she had 
Sprague’s quarters. |been in Sprague’s 
quarters. 
Jealous of Sprague’s| Was not in his room Sone Se See —_ 
attentions to Lynne,|when called about} screamed, but came| Had opportunity. Is 
on whom he had a|murder. Finally lo-|jn to hall fully very mysterious 
Doc crush, A hard, enig-|cated at sick bay,|dressed and with| about whole affair. 
Sessions matic By Ped tc coca Ae A ed wet <—- — - Gave Helene key to 
son, 8 a mits e new who| Sprague’ uarters. 
of mystery. Famil-| autopsy on Sprague/ was talking in Ben’s — és 
iar with poisons. —at 4 a. mi!!! study just before 
Ben was killed. 
Had opportunity to 
Was asleep when he|slip out, as he was 
Sam Jealous of Sprague’s heard Jake’s cry,|in command of the 
Bremer attentions to Lynne. but only his word as| base and could go 
to this. come as he chose, 
while others were 


confined to quarters. 





USE THIS AS A MODEL TO PLOT 
YOUR OWN MURDER NOVEL 





Clip and save this murder chart. This is the original that Mr. Chambers used in plotting the best sell- 
ing novel, “Navy Murders.” He uses similar charts on his other novels. The importance of this chart 
is that it enables the writer to keep his characters separate. Remember the cardinal fact in a murder 
mystery: Every major character must be an honest legitimate suspect and, as the chase grows hot, the 
major suspect (or suspects) gets killed or put out of the picture. Thus comes the time honored slogan: 
the plot thickens. 











“‘Jealous of Sprague’s attentions to 
Lynne.’ O. K.?” 


“That’s fine. And so we come to the end 


of the motives for the first murder, all of 
these motives being brought out during the 
examination of the various suspects by Ben 
Sutherland and Sam Bremer.” 


bers asked. 


ters. 


“And what happens next?” Mrs. Cham- 


“The next murder, of course.” 
“How ?” 
“Something like this: 
misses the weary group to their own quar- 
This about two in the morning. At 


(Continued on page 60) 





Sutherland dis- 






Mg \HE old fashioned juvenile was either 
one of a series of wild adventure 
tales, slightly sweetened for home 

consumption, or a story with Uncle Henry 
or Uncle Paul ladeling out heavy gobs of 
information regarding the population of 
New York, the cathedrals of France of the 
making of cotton cloth. The few bright 
and shining examples that did not fall with- 
in these catagories have gone on being 
juvenile best sellers for two generations 
and are well into their third. 

In the past ten years the juvenile market 
has grown to amazing proportions. An en- 
terprising publisher started a special juvenile 
department, as apart from its educational 
books and _ school 


Writing Up To Children 


By Eric 


BERRY 


and girls” and sometimes augmented by cur- 
rent best sellers from adult fact and fiction. 
For the seven to tens the story must be 
simple, the language not too involved, pre- 
ferably with a distinctly pictorial twist, 
something that illustrator can garnish and 
augment. Generally the story will have an 
adventure angle, whether the hero is a goat 
or a doll or a candy angel, or just a flesh 
and blood boy or girl. The appeal must be 
as universal as possible, that is not too dis- 
tinctly feminine. Girls, it seems, will read 
boys books but boys prefer their own heros. 
Perhaps this is because even now girls feel 
that their brothers have a more exciting 
life. Stories about animals are preferred 
with the animals as 





publications, then 
folowed ten or a 
dozen other publish- 
ing houses, special 
children’s librarians, 
book stories for child 
books alone, special 
review departments 
in the big Sunday 
papers and younger 


” 
men. 


of juvenile serials. 





Eric Berry, the pen name of Mrs. Herbert 
Best is one of the best juvenile professional 
writers today. The Junior Literary Guild It 
has used two of her things, and Harcourt 
Brace is now issuing her “Careers for Wo- 
When writing juveniles, Mrs Best 
works hand in hand with the standards of 
Parent-Teacher’s Association—which though 
it may not always turn out inspired work, 
does put juvenile fiction in that good old 
salable groove. Berry has authored a score fer 


natural as possible, 
not too whimsical. 
isn’t more than 
once in a_ lifetime 
that a Wind in the 
Willows comes along. 

All editors in the 
juvenile market pre- 
books written 
with a sincere inside 








editions of the Book 

Clubs. Some of these have been curtailed 
in the past two years, but are again show- 
ing signs of life and will never again sink 
back to’ their former mediocrity. 

It is not, with a juvenile story, necessary 
to specialize as carefully as you might on 
an adult story, so far as type of writing is 
concerned. All editors are interested in much 
the same thing, the devision here is the 
age .. . whether your story is for a six or 
a sixteen year old reader. Roughly the 


division is; three to six, known in one firm 
as the pre-school age. This includes the pic- 
ture books and will not be taken up here. 
‘Then the six to ten, including generally 
both boys and girls; the ten to fourteen, 
overlapping slightly the list for “older boys 





knowledge of some 
special subject. If you know one thing really 
well, whether it is stars or stagecraft, pup- 
pets or parades you have the beginning of a 
juvenile book. Some few fields have been 
pretty well overworked; Indians are one of 
these but a good Indian story with a back- 
ground of tribal customs is still a pleasant 
rarity and one such, written and illustrated 
by a woman who had lived close to the tribe 
of which she wrote, recently won the New- 
bury prize. It is this note of authority that 
the librarian is always seeking and the li- 
brary forms forty percent of the juvenile 
market. 
For older juveniles the books are more 
clearly divided into stories for boys, stories 
for girls. . . I am dealing now with fiction 
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Illustrations by Eric Berry. 


only. My own particular background was 
a corner of West Africa, hitherto almost 
untouched. I had drawn and painted there, 
knew one native tongue and sold my first 
book, “Black Folk Tales’ on its title alone, 
before I knew that I could get anything 
to back it up. Then on request I did a short 
story about a native girl for a girls maga- 
zine, followed it with another of another 
tribe, adventure, and I linked the final series 
with the story of the white girl who figured 
in all these adventures. 

Publishers don’t like collections of short 
stories. On the other hand most magazines 
are overstocked with serials. One solution 
of the problem is to create a main character, 
give him various adventures that rise to- 
wards a climax and link them together with 
a common goal or search of some sort. I 
have done a series of stories around a girl 
in Art school along this plan, linking the 
first series with the heroines struggle to 
win a traveling scholarship, the second with 
a group of young people struggling to make 
their way in New York, the third with the 
main character’s attempt to earn her way 
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_ 
be for the book passed 
through the hands of some 
twenty learned experts on 
the subject . . . are such as 
any modern young girl 
might like for herself, and 
her curls and her twinkle are 
ee oe, 
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through Europe by painting and sketching, 
against a background of rather unusual 
foreign travel stuff. The series has sold 
very well, and been a joy to write. 


Libraries however don’t like the series, 
they say that the first one is apt to be lost 
or worn out. The series with a boarding 
school or camp background has been greatly 
overdone, perhaps it is not sufficiently 
unique. 


seg the older juvenile book, the demands 
of the reader and of the editor are al- 
most identical. Adventure and lots of it, 
fresh snappy dialogue, modern young people, 
no sex unless you put a little boy-appeal in 
your girls books, but only a dash of that. 
The author who writes of the present day 
young person must be careful that he is 
not going back to his own childhood, the 
young reader is quick to spot the difference. 


If your book is a period story make your 
hero modern as to his reactions, and be 
careful of his dialect. Children hate dialect 
that is difficult to read, dislike the “thees’ 
and “thous” of ancient English and especially 
hate stories in the first person singular. As 
one person, aged sixteen put it to me.” 
It sounds too much as though he was brag- 
ging all the time.” I suspect the young 
reader, even more than the adult, reads for 
escape, and the first person singular is a 
bar to this process, as is the character too 
quaintly of another age. 


I have just finished a book on ancient 
Crete, the great pre-Grecian civilization, but 
my character is as modern as a girl from 

your local high school. Her 
sports and games, her clothes 
and hair, while all in that 
special period . . . they had to 


as intriguing as a movie 
heroine’s. 

















Having chosen your character and de- 
signed your plot, open your first paragraph 
with action, immediately, but setting into 
it, in the first sentence just where the scene 
is set. Bits of further description can be 
dribbled along through the following action, 
fed in carefully, skillfully, sentence by sen- 
tence. Children hate lengthy descriptions, 
often glance over a book to “see if the 
paragraphs are too long”. So the writer 
must be careful to break them up. On the 
other hand your scene must be set as early 
as possible. If your action and conversation 
goes on with the bewildered reader groping 
for locality much of your early and valuable 
space is wasted. 


With the younger book this can be done 
simply and directly. “Once upon a time in 
the high Tyrol. begins a delightful 
tale of a Swiss goat. Greater subtlety re- 
quires the careful use of verbs and nouns, 
of sound and smell... ” the long echoing 
corridor with its slamming doors and scent 
of turpentine” conveys a picture of the art 
school hallway without in any way holding 
up the passage of the heroine from room to 
room. 


Juveniles like their characters to be real, 
people whom they can love and admire. 
If you are writing for girls don’t be afraid 
to tell the color of your heroine’s eyes, what 
she wore, describe her gestures and whether 
her hair curled or not. Beware of the Ugly 
Duckling, she is a stumbling block for the 
poor illustrator, and few girls like to think 
of themselves as ugly, duckling or not. 

The clothing of the heroine is a tricky 
business. Due to the longevity of the good 
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juvenile . . . it should last at least ten years, 
maybe more, her clothes, if too carefully 
described may be outmoded before even 
she reaches publication date. For this reason 
I put my heroine into colors, into smocks 
and berets, ruffles or plain tailored frocks, 
smart little hats that “dip over one eye” 
and let the reader fill in the details from the 
current mode. For the same reason I keep 
a check on the illustrator, that she does not 
make the drawings too fashion-platy. You 
have only to look at an old copy of the 
beloved Little Colonel, or the Pepper stories 
to see how necessary this is, and the creator 
of Mowgli, or my husband, who writes 
about nice little naked savages, is to be envied 
for not having to face this problem. 

Your boy need not be described as to hair 
or clothing but he is more apt to come alive 
if you give him his own particular gesture, 
his own slang expressions. These you must 
invite for yourself, current slang will be 
in a year or two as out of date as the 
heroines’ clothing. 


Titles and character names are also im- 
portant. Editors want a short, snappy title. 
Catchey, and more descriptive, less “smart” 


then the adult title. Leave out “The Boys 
of ... Such and Such” “Adventures of 
Such and So...” both have been badly over 


done, as has the title with “Maid” in it. 
One title over which we struggled for days 
turned out to be quite successful. “Son of 
the Whiteman,” because it implied a boys 
Story, and because, in contrast to the black 
man who must inhabit the locale, it implied 
tropics, and hence adventure. Young Folks 
don’t like to be called young, neither do 
Children care for the title in which they are 
called a child. Girls titles are especially diffi- 
cult, and The Winged Girl of Knossos was 
involved only after much conning of the 
Thesaurus and many lists of less successful 
attempts. 


Names of characters must be simple and 
easily remembered, yet distinctive enough so 
that the creatures will take on a remembered 
quality of their own. Christopher and Robin 
have both for obvious reasons been much 
overdone of late, as have Jerry, Julia and 


(Continued to page 58) 
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How ToWrite A One Act Play 


Part II 





By Tuomas H. U2zzeE.u 


' [ must have in your manuscript 
barrel several short stories which you 
can easily turn into appealing one act 

plays worthy of production. In this article 

I shall analyze several short stories, and 

demonstrate how the lines of a text may 

be transformed into stage dialogue and stage 
directions. 

It should be stated at once that good 
footlight material can not be ground out 
of chaff. It takes a really good story to 
make a really good one act play. But, un- 
fortunately, not every really good story is 
eligible. 

For the one act play has certain limita- 
tions to which the story selected must con- 
form. These limitations consist of four 
elements : 

Subject Matter. 

Structure. 

Time. 

Scene. 

1. Subject Matter. This element must be 
considered first from the standpoint of the 
audience. The churches, women’s clubs, 
playgrounds, and high schools are the chief 
producers of one act plays. If you wish 
to write for this market, highly sophisticated 
material is barred. 

There is today some little opportunity 
for venturesome one acts in the workshops 
of colleges, universities, and an occasional 
little theatre; for such audiences your ma- 
terial may of course be more daring. There 
are some community theatres which cater 
to two groups, the general public and the 
chosen few, and which give their productions 
on two different stages. 

Stories and screen: plays may abound in 
alligators, octopuses, and even _ ichthyo- 
sauruses. But not the one-acts. Just last 
year a woman, enrolled in a playwriting 
course at a leading university, handed in 
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the following play script: a girl climbing 
to the top of a hill ties her horse to a tree. 
She meets two strangers on horseback. In 
the first five minutes of the play we are to 
find tethering space on the stage for these 
horses ! 

2. Structure. The short story permits a 
series of incidents culminating in a crisis. 
The one act play is limited to only crisis 
itself. If it is necessary for us to know a 
little about what has happened just before, 
the characters must tell us quickly and 
vividly. If it is necessary to spend half 
the time telling us what has happened previ- 
ously, the story does not belong on the stage. 

3. Time. The most popular playing time 
is thirty minutes. If the action is very 
intense and the characterization exceedingly 
well done, it may play fifteen minutes. “El 
Cristo,’ one of the Belasco prize winners, 
plays little more than that. On the other 
hand, something like Booth Tarkington’s 
“Travelers” may play for almost an hour 
and still be called a one act play. One reason 
for the popularity of the thirty minute play 
is due to the fact that three such plays make 
up as long an evening as most people care to 
spend at an amateur performance—one hour 
and a half—or with musical interspersions, 
two hours at the most. Then, too, three plays 
can offer the following variety in program: 
one may be a fantasy ; the second, a comedy ; 
the third, a tragedy. 

4. Scene. The unchangeable scene is al- 
most an inviolable rule of the one act play. 
Due to the present wizardry of lighting, 
however, it is possible to make a transfor- 
mation such as I shall describe later. 

ET us now become concrete. We shall 
| eet through a recent anthology of 
short stories with the purpose of finding a 
story that can be successfully converted into 
a one act play. 


























































Our best bet would seem to be Grace 
Flandrau’s story, “She Was Old.” I shall 
quote some passages from the text, and then 
show how they might be written into a play. 


“It was too bright, too bright in the room— 
hard, white brightness of a morning without 
sun. And the curtains gone, too, made the 
room sharp with light like when you were 
housecleaning, like when she was little and the 
house was strange and unfriendly with spring 
housecleaning. . . Outside everything was 
frozen and lifeless, and the wind picked up 
little spirals of dust and whirled with them, 
deathly, along the asphalt. . . She began to 
hear the loud tick tock, dry and measured, of 
the black-onyx clock on the mantel. It went 
right on ticking—strange it should—and the 
other people would move in and it would tick 
just the same as if no change had come. It 
had brought a good price, too, at the sale, 
better than the furniture. .. The room was 
furnished with a ponderous walnut set she had 
brought from her early home, the first pieces 
of furniture she had ever owned. They were 
so big they made the small room very crowded. 

She went to the great walnut bookcase 
they always called the secretary. The new 
people had bought this for eight dollars—the 
second-hand man had only offered five. 


To turn this material into dialogue for 
the play, let us bring on the stage Mabel’s 
friend, Mamie, who in the story is just a 
voice at the other end of the telephone. 
Distributed between the two, this might 
furnish the following lines: 


MAMIE 
Well, anyway you’ve got a bright morning. 
MyYRTLE 
Yes, too bright. Sort of hard white bright. 
Everything looks frozen and sad. 
MAMIE 
Oh, go on. It’s just having the curtains 
down this time of year makes everything look 
bare like housekeeping. 
MyrTLE 
I know. Makes me remember how I felt 
when I was a kid and everything used to 
seem strange and unfriendly in the house after 
spring housecleaning. And that old clock on 
on the mantel sounds the way it used to then. 
Seems strange to think that I’ll be going away 
and it’ll be staying here for the new people. 
: MAMIE 
Oh, well, you got a good price for it at 
the sale. Better than you did for the furniture. 
But then it’s sort of old timey. People don’t 
want heavy walnut things in their bedrooms 
nowadays. It’s so big in here it makes your 
small room look crowded. What did you get 
for secretary over there? 


‘ MyrtTLe 
Eight dollars. 
MAMIE 
From the second hand man? 
MyrTLe 


No, from the new people. The second hand 
man offered me only five. 





favorite with women’s organizations. 
is a great demand for good plays to be given 
by women. As a matter of fact they are more 
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Another passage from the story reads: 

“Myrtle helped her mother into her dress 
and pinned the white collar with the mosaic 
pin. This brooch had a way when she looked 
at it of presenting to her whole scenes out 
of her childhood. Sometimes she was on her 
mother’s lap in the bay window looking at the 
sparrows fighting in the alley next door. Or 
it was the smell of sweet peas in the shady 
sitting room, or the sound of the school bell 
at noon. In the V at her mother’s throat she 
saw the locket that always hung there on the 
heavy gold chain that had been part of her 
father’s watch chain. And these things had 
a deep-down part in her like dreams, like tears 
that came when she saw a certain shadow or 
heard a locomotive whistle and when she was 
crying for some grief that had been forgotten 
for twenty years. .. There was the handker- 
chief case she had embroidered in violets for 
her mother when she was a girl.” 


Changed into dialogue and stage direc- 


tions, this could read: 


MyRTLE 

Mother, you know that pin makes me re- 
member how I used to sit in your lap and 
look up at it when we were in the old chair 
by the baywindow. 

Mrs. DanL 

Yes, the bay window that looked out on the 
alley. You used to watch the sparrows fighting 
in the alley. 

(Myrtle appears to be having some difficulty 
with the catch on the pin. It has become caught 
in the white collar.) 

MYRTLE 

And then—I know this sounds queer—but 

pin makes me think of sweet peas. 
Mrs. DanL 

We always kept them on the table near that 
bay window, you know. It was cool and shady 
there. 

MYRTLE 

Oh! (She has picked up her mother’s locket. 
But instead of placing it around her neck she 
clasps it tightly in her own hand and tightens 
the chain around her fingers.) 

Mrs. DanL 

Yes, dearie? 

MyrtTLe 

This chain brings back a shadow coming 
around the corner and an engine whistle. 

Mrs. DaHL 

Your father’s chain. Yes, you always ran 
to the corner to watch when you heard that 
whistle. 

(There is a silence while Myrtle fastens the 
locket around her mother’s neck. Then she 


picks up the handkerchief case.) 


MyrTLe 
I remember how I used to hide this behind 
the cushion on the morris chair so you 
wouldn’t find it before I had finished. 
Mrs. Dany 
And I remember the christmas you gave it to 
me. Just turned nine you were. 


A play such as “She Was Old” should be a 
There 
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interested in amateur drama than men. Yet 
the majority of plays call for more men than 
women in their cast lists. 


ET US ponder for a moment on the use 
- of dialogue and stage directions. For- 
tunately no manuscript of today has to be 
cumbered with the antiquated stage direc- 
tions of 1903 such as R1 E, L2 E., for of 
course everyone knows that those hiero- 
glyphics belong to the period when wings 
were shoved in grooves. 

Today with the box set or the “cycs” and 
plastic units, the writer of one act plays may 
or may not designate right and left en- 
trances. (The box set is a setting whose 
main characteristics are two side walls, a 
back wall and a ceiling, all perfectly joined 
together. A “cyc” is stage jargon for the 
cyclorama, a curved cloth extending around 
the two sides and back of the stage. Plastic 
units are pieces of scenery which can be used 
in different ways to create different scenic 
effects. ) 

A recent anthology of one act plays shows 
about half of them with r, 7 and c specified 
and the other half read thus: the scene is a 
living room. On one side there is a door 
leading into the hallway. Another door leads 
to the kitchen. Of course it goes without say- 
ing that the writer must have the exits and 
entrances clear in his own mind but he need 
not send in a diagram with his script unless 
he desires, and has had some experience in 
play production. 

Usually the director prefers to draw up 
his own scene plots and will make changes 
regardless. While the author will wish to 
include stage action vital to the movement 
and characterization, he should not cumber 
his text with complicated crosses and de- 
tailed stage business. Here again the director, 
and even the amateur director nowadays, 
prefer to make their own prompt books. You 
as an author are often told by stage people 
to forget theatrical jargon. It is your job to 
make your play come alive on the printed 
page. 

ERNARD SHAW’S habit of expanding 

his stage directions into lectures is no 


more to be imitated by playwrights than the 
length of his recent two hour broadcast 
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speech in New York is to be imitated by 
radio speakers everywhere. It is not con- 
sidered good manners nor good art to pro- 
ject personality unduly into stage directions. 
By that, I mean that they should not be flip- 
pant nor ironic nor full of wisecracks when 
the script is prepared for the play producer. 

There are various ways of listing the 
characters. Some are headed “The People 
in the Play;” others, “The Characters ;” 
still others “The Players ;” but not Drama- 
tis Personae nowadays, unless you are doing 
a satire or something in the spirit of the last 
century. 

The setting may be suggested in a few 
words or it may be described with great de- 
tail. When a new character of importance 
enters, a short description of his personal ap- 
pearance and dress is ordinarily given. 


WANT to mention the financial angle of 

the one act play. You probably know 
that the usual royalty for a one act per- 
formance is ten dollars if admission is 
charged and five dollars if it isn’t charged. 
Some one acters are played hundreds of 
times by scores of different acting groups. 

A movement is on foot to change royalties 
to a percentage basis. It is believed that the 
new plan will work to the interests of both 
author and producer. It hardly seems fair, 
on the one hand, that a struggling organiza- 
tion should have to pay out more than it 
makes to the writer; and, on the other hand, 
if an organization is making several hundred 
dollars, the author should be entitled to more 
than ten dollars. The present system often 
results in piracy on the part of the producer 
and poverty on the part of the playwright. 
The royalty law as it stands is regarded with 
about as much awe as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

As far as monetary returns are concerned, 
your agent will see that any pirates are cap- 
tured, for his own sake, as well as yours. 
And whether or not you sell the one act 
play you have written, you’ll have heaps of 
fun writing it up. Take one of your shorts 
now and turn it into a one acter. The markets 
appeared in September Writer’s DiceEst and 
more will follow in November. 

Here for your convenience is how a pro- 
fessional script looks. 
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GRAND HOTEL 


A Play in Eighteen Scenes 
By 


VICKI BAUM 


Translated and adapted by 
EDWARD KNOBLOCK 


Page 2 
ACT I 
Scene I 
TELEPHONE 
GIRL 
PORTER 
TELEPHONE 
GIRL 


A dark stage; in the foreground, not yet lighted, five Telephone Booths, 
Jazz Music, Telephone-bells and motor-horns. An electric sign flashed on and 
off announcing ‘Grand Hotel’. 

(The monotonous voice of the TELEPHONE GIRL 1s heard). 

(NOTE: This scene must be spoken distinctly, but not too realistically). 

Grand Hotel—I’ll put you through—Grand Hotel—I’ll put you through .. . 

(A soft light in the right corner down stage lights up. The TELEPHONE 

GIRL is discovered seated in front of her switch-board). 

Grand Hotel—I’ll put you through—Grand Hotel—I’ll put you through to 
number 126—Arriving tonight— Grand Hotel. One moment, please—Number 
fourteen left an hour ago—Grand Hotel. No reply from number 235—Sorry— 
They’ve given orders not to be disturbed—Yes, madam is here too—Grand Hotel— 
I'll put you through. .. (Somewhat pointed) Porter—your personal call in booth 
two. 

(The light in front of the switch-board goes off. At the same moment the 

light in the first telephone booth to the right goes up. The PORTER is 

seen; he is evidently very agitated, picking and twisting the buttons of his 
uniform). 

Senft, porter of the Grand Hotel, speaking. Himself, Lisa? Are you tele- 
phoning from the hospital? How’s the wife? No better? Have the pains begun? 
What does the doctor say? The baby ought to have come by now. I’m not to 
worry—am I? Easy enough for you to say. Good Lord, of course not. How can 
I get away? I’m on duty. You know that! If only everything turns out all right 
for the wife. What did you say? I can’t hear 

(The light goes out and the next booth lights up). 

Grand Hotel—I’ll put you through. Director Preysing, your trunk call to 
Fredersdorf. Number three, please. 





Page 3 
THE CAST 


ELISABETH ANDREJEWNE GRUSINSKAJA 
CHRISTINE FLAMM, called—Flaemmchen 

OTT KRINGELEIN 

BAROON VON GAIGERN 

DIRECTOR PREYSING 

DR. OTTERNSCHLAG 

SUZZANNE 

WITTE 

MEIERHEIM 

ZINNOWITZ 

GERSTENKORN 

SCHWEIMANN 

DR. WAITZ 

RECEPTION CLERK 

SENF—Hotel Porter 

ASSISTANT PORTER 

ANNA—Chambermaid 

PROFESSOR MUELLER 

FRAU MUELLER 

HOUSEKEEPER 
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TELEPHONE GIRL 
VALET 

HEAD WAITER 
CHAUFFEUR 

AN AMERICAN FILM AGENT 

GUESTS in the Hotel. BELL-BOYS. Hotel and Bar Employers. GIGOLOS. 
GUESTS at the Bar. GAMBELERS. DETECTIVES in the Grand Hotel. 
BARON VON GAIGERN 

RECEPTION CLERK 


Page 4 
SEQUENCE OF SCENES 

FIRST ACT 

First Scene. Telephone Booths. 

Second Scene. Entrance of the Hotel—etc. 
SECOND ACT 

First Scene. Conference Room. 

Second Scene. Grusinskaja’s Room—etc. 


THIRD ACT 
First Scene. Corridor of the First Floor. 
Second Scene. Flaemmchen’s and Preysing’s Room—ete. 
“LEFT” AND “RIGHT” always from the actor. 
The action takes place in the thirty-six hours at the 








Grand Hotel at Berlin. 


Page 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTERS 


This a character part and over-characterization must be avoided at all costs. 
Make-up and clothes should never, even in the First Act, be exaggerated, etc. 
Must not be played as too old a woman. Pavlova is her exact prototype. etc. 


etc., Ctic. 


Writer’s Digest acknowledges with thanks permission from Mary Leonard Pritchett to reproduce pages from 
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“Grand Hotel’, original stage version. 


WE have remarked in these pages before that 
Jack Woodford’s book “Trial & Error” was 
certainly the most original (and biting) of all 
writer’s texts, and quite probably one of the very 
best that will ever be published. In it, Jack talks 
like the battle-scarred veteran he is of 2,000 sold 
stories. His style gets a little bar roomish every 
once in a while. The publishers, Carlyle House, 
offered a number of prizes for essays on the book. 

The $100 first prize went to Magnus Bredenbeck, 
Rutherford, N. J. There were six other cash prizes 
and a special prize of $25 for the best essay con- 
demning the book. 

Clifford Parker, Indianapolis, Ind., won this 
prize with the following essay, which we reprint 
with permission of the publishers: 

Woodford’s “Trial and Error” is a mess of vul- 
gar sexuality and blasphemy intermingled with ad- 
vice on how to write. 

Because he happens to have sold 2,000 stories 
and a number of books, Woodford apparently has 
lost all respect. Nothing is sacred to him. In my 
opinion he has fooled publishers and public alike 
in a destructive book such as “Trial and Error.” 





He insists that writing is a racket; he reveals the 
crookedness (according to him) of book and maga- 
zine publishers; never fails to cast slurs on the 
clergy. 

Because he was once a banker, Woodford even 
goes so far as to make every bank depositor un- 
easy by revealing what he knows about the real 
character of all bankers. As far as writing is con- 
cerned, Woodford has found things so easy that he 
continually insists the trick is just as easy for 
others as for himself. Brains, imagination, style, 
good writing mean nothing—all one needs is “guts.” 
Apparently he forgets that the only writers who 
really survive are those who pay some heed to 
artistry, and who can think of the satisfaction of 
achievement, rather than of the immediate mone- 
tary return. Woodford is so much of a money- 
grubber himself that he expects every other writer 
to be one also; and because of this he continually 
harps on the way to make moncy out of writing— 
but says not a word on how to write well. 

The book, by the way, costs $3 and if you have 
a stout stomach we’ll guarantee you'll enjoy it im- 
mensely, 











The American Magazine 





By Aucust LENNIGER 


the sort of better-class general-inter- 

est periodical you will find on the 
library table in a typical American home. 
While retaining a conservative “home-folks” 
atmosphere, it is sufficiently modern and 
prolific in its sphere of interest to have a 
universal appeal. It wants the best avail- 
able in clean, wholesome entertainment “for 
every member of the family.” 

Mr. Benjamin, the Fiction Editor of 
American Magazine, told me when I inter- 
viewed him for the Dicest, “Almost any 
outstandingly good story has a chance with 
us. We are first, last and always looking for 
distinguished fiction. But there are certain 
things which we require of a story in addi- 
tion to its excellence as a piece of writing: 


[« AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 


“Our stories must be clean in subject 
matter and treatment. We prefer American 
characters against an American background. 
Occasionally, however, we buy fiction in 
which the principal characters are Ameri- 
cans living in other countries, or traveling 
abroad. While we have no objection to a 
certain degree of sophistication, we prefer 
stories that concern themselves with the lives 
of simple, every-day folks. We want stories 
with universal-appeal. We don’t insist upon 
stories with a happy ending, but we do in- 
sist upon fiction that is not morbid and de- 
pressing. We are always in the market for 
young love stories done with freshness and 
spontaneity. We also buy a good many 
stories that deal with young married people 
and their problems. While we occasionally 
publish stories about older people, we prefer 
to put the emphasis on youth.” 


N THE July, August and September is- 
sues we have three sample menus of the 
well-balanced literary meals American Maga- 
zine offers its readers. 


The main dish is 
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young romance—but served in so many 
variations that it is always a new treat. In 
the July issue, for instance, we have it in 
four different forms: 


First, there is a savory Spanish bullfight 
ring romance entitled “The Clown Who 
Couldn’t Laugh” by Robert Carse. Mary 
Dennis, trapeze partner of Steve, had used 
her return passage money for the medical 
care Steve needed as a result of a circus per- 
formance accident, and as the story opens 
they are stranded in Barcelona. Steve might 
be sent back to the States by working his 
way—but that wouldn’t provide passage for 
Mary. She suggests they marry immediate- 
ly; then the consul would have to send both 
back. But Steve demands: 

“Do you think that I’d marry you now, here, 
after what you’ve done for me already, and me 


without any job, or any money at all, and no way 
of supporting you?” 


“Yes,” Mary answers. “I think, knowing you, that 
you’d never be happy, or I’d never be happy, 
married to you, unless you could support me. But 
what else can you, or I, do right now?” 

Steve decides to comb the town for a job. 
And next day Steve has one—impersonating 
Charlie Chaplin, who has become a favorite 
Spanish clown character, in the bullfight 
arena before the real fight begins. There 
Steve’s Spanish partner, in the act, is gored 
to death by a bull—and Steve hates it all, 
this playing the coward to give the crowd 
a cheap laugh. The next performance Steve 
defies Felipan’s and Mary’s advice to be 
careful—he narrowly escapes the bull with 
a gash in his shoulder but the bull breaks 
his own neck against the wall shelter behind 
which Steve has jumped. And the crowd 
roars, but Mary seems angry. Steve learns 
Felipan loves her and she openly admits she 
could love him, when Steve asks her bluntly. 
Fearing all is lost to him, disgusted with his 
job and the audience, Steve decides to do the 




















clown act up brown. He wears a sign 
“Killer of Bulls” and the crowd howls at 
this clown who had been chased by a bull 
that had killed itself, and who assumed the 
laurels of the great matador Felipan. Later 
Steve learns that Solen, great motion picture 
director, was in the audience and is astound- 
ed to be offered a contract—the result of 
Mary’s and Felipan’s efforts. 


Here’s the climax, which will also show 
you how American Magazine dialogue is 
handled : 

“You mean,” he asked her then in a low and 
slow voice, “that you did this, just because you 
love me, and because you say Felipan loves you?” 

“That’s it.” She turned her face towards him, 
so that he could see her eyes and her smile. “We 
knew, Felip and I, that you’re one of the greatest 
clowns that ever lived. But we couldn’t prove it 
to you in any way but this. So we got Solen 
down. And now...” 

“But Felipan couldn’t lie when I asked him if he 
loved you; I was absolutely sure of it, that he 
loved you. And you weren’t lying when you told 
me you might love him. I knew that, too.” 


“Yes,” said Mary. “And thank God you do and 
did . . . But that doesn’t mean I don’t love you, 
more than ever and that you and I can’t get married 
tomorrow, before we go up to Paris with Solen. 
Now, though, let’s watch another man who can also 
face the bulls and still remember me.” 


Notice how there is a suggestion of self- 
sacrifice without permitting it to become too 
sentimental; notice also, an opposition char- 
acter in Felipan who is wholly sympathetic 
and not a “villian;” notice particularly how 
human and free of melodrama is this climac- 
tic dialogue, and yet how tremendously ef- 
fective. And, although fundamentally a light 
love story, it has a touch of what might in- 
elegantly be called “guts.” 


HE story “Head Over Heels in Love” 

by Leonard Falkner gives us the same 
basic situation against a Texas rangeland 
background. Jim Herndon had had an “un- 
derstanding” with Helen until Gary Train, 
the aviator, came on the scene. Gary rather 
runs away with Helen for a while, until Jim 
makes a fool bet to ride a killer horse back- 
ward at the rodeo and almost succeeds in 
eliminating himself from the competition. 
But Gary spoils his own applecart in the 
climax by remarking that Jim was “just 
showing off.” Jim retorts that that’s what 
everyone has been doing, and Helen sudden- 
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ly laughs. Mutual misunderstandings are 
straightened out, and with his instinct for 
the graceful, Gary makes an unobserved exit. 


HE next tempting dish of romance has 

the flavor of a Hollywood background 
and is entitled “She Said What She Meant” 
by Mary C. McCall, Jr. And it has an entic- 
ing aroma of the talking picture industry 
which gives the reader an inside view of how 
pictures are really made, while at the same 
time presenting an intense, dramatic, emo- 
tional romance. The heroine is Miriam, a 
script girl who took herself and her job 
seriously, and who stands out in startling 
contrast to the other characters in the story. 
Miriam meets and for a few days is “rushed” 
by a dynamic new male star; her shallow, 
high stepping roommate Polly impresses 
John Wallace with her vivacity and Miriam 
attempts to compete with her. But the role 
does not suit Miriam and things go from bad 
to worse. Both John Adams and Miriam 
slip in their work and Miriam soon realizes 
it. She fears that she has lost John’s in- 
terest forever when she tells him frankly 
that his acting is falling down while Polly 
feeds him flattering praise. But she is sur- 
prised when John says, “You’re you again, 
or you wouldn’t have said that.” Then he 
explains that he wanted her simple frank- 
ness, her granite honesty in preference to 
professional tact and false flattery which he 
found all around him in this make-believe 
town. 


We have here a situation that is rather 
ordinary and which has been used in love 
stories a few thousands of times at least. 
But the colorful informative background, 
the human characterization and emotional 
character conflict gives “She Said What She 
Meant” the distinction that earned its place 
in American Magazine. 


66 E LIKE romance and adventure 

\ \ and we like plenty of action,” Mr. 
Benjamin told me. “We want real fiction, 
not incidents or character studies. Above all 
we want stories that have genuine feeling— 
stories that move the reader. By this we do 


(Continued to page 56) 
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OU’RE a great big wonderful man, 
and I tell you so once every day and 
twice on Thursday. Sincerely speak- 
ing, you’re a mere man, too, and I’m vastly 
superior to you. But I’m tactful enough not 
to let you know that I know it. 
I permit you to show me how to raise 
vegetables or the baby, to paint a floor or 
the town, to drive 


Among Us Girls 


By Minna Barpon 





party, in another she reverses the process 
and brings him into the quiet of moonlight 
and honeysuckle instead of permitting him 
to remain in the spotlight where he’s enjoy- 
ing himself. 

In short, the reign of “Mother Knows 
Best” is in full bloom in popular fiction. 
Not only the women’s magazines but also 

the Satevepost and 





nails or a car. 

I adore you, in a 
maternal, indulgent 
sort of way, full of 


A word about Miss Bardon for our new 
readers this month. For the past ten years, 
there has not been a month but that one or 
another pulp paper magazine featured on its 


Collier’s are pro- 
claiming “Long Live 
the Queen.” 

So far the pulps 


tenderness — and cover a love story by the prolific Minna are remaining faith- 

laughter. Bardon. Street and Smith choose her stories ful to the sweet timid 
when they broadcast programs on Daisy er b 

Because you are Bacon’s magazine. Writing under a score of rcTOINe, ut = =you 

the hero of a popular pen names, Miss Bardon has sold the pulps never know’ what 


magazine story, and 


I am the writer- 
heroine. year. Well, it’s an ill wind... 
+ 
f If you don't be you a lot. If you have only time to read it, 
lieve my notary- 
sworn statements, the pages. 





then pick up almost 


at will. Now, due to the advent of the twins 
(Janice and Lillith if you please) Miss Bar- 
don has relaxed to a mere twelve stories a 


Study this article. Its examples will he!p 


then it’s worth the bother to clip and file 


time will bring. I 
sold one pulp heroine 
who was rather bold, 
not long ago, but the 
hero was bolder. 
Even the ladies in 
the Ladies’ Home 








any issue of a recent 
standard magazine. Watch for heroines who 
pull the strings and make the heroes dance. 

In one current story, the heroine deliber- 
ately involves her hero in an accident every 
time he looks at another girl. After he has 
sojourned in several hospitals — following 
choice episodes—she engineers a kidnapping 
with the use of drugs, an overnight stay 
in an empty house and a rushed wedding be- 
fore the steamer sails. 

I’ve read at least seven new stories in 
which the girl informs her hero that he’s a 
great big wonderful man (and he believes 
her, sooner or later). It’s a good theme. I’ve 
used it myself—in fiction. 

In one yarn, the girl weans her darling 
from gambling . . . by putting up a bigger 
gamble than he can manage. In one she 
cures him of a hankering for going off 
into corners instead of being the life of the 
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Journal are “manag- 
ing” the men. Take a story like “The Plot 
Sickens,” by the Lorimers. 

The girl uses one of the old standard 
methods of breaking up a love affair: she 
pretends to admire the other girl, while she 
praises her for accomplishments that the man 
doesn’t admire. 


“Buckmaster’s a marvelous athlete, isn’t she?” 

“Yeah,” Cooper agreed without much enthusiasm. 
_“Oh, I admire her so,” I gushed in sweet girlish 
simplicity “I’m not nearly good enough myself to 
play with men the way she can.” I gave him a 
dewy look. “And it isn’t only tennis,” I went on, 
noticing with pleasure his pained expression when 
I mentioned tennis; “you ought to see the way she 
mows down whole teams in hockey—and basket 
ball! Why, Buckmaster—” 

“Buckmaster?” Cooper interrupted. “Why do 
you call her by her last name that way instead of 
Violet ?” 

_ What a break for our side! I thought with an 
inward smile of victory. What a chance to dig 
Buckmaster’s cellar while all the time seeming to 
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praise her. I felt 1 as good as had Cooper Eves 
in the bag already. 

“Why it just seems to fit her, that’s all,” I 
said innocently. “She’s so terribly executive, she 
just about runs our school and everybody in it— 
you'd never in the world associate anything shrink- 
ing like ‘Violet’ with her.” ; 

Personally I think the bossy type of girl like 
Buckmaster is something to bury, and I wanted to 
be sure he got the picture. 

You see? The poor young man hasn’t a 
chance. 

Sometimes we girls do it subtly, but some- 
times it’s just a knock-down and carry-out 
proposition and we won’t take no for an 
answer. 

This time it’s a Cosmopolitan story by 
y) 7c . 

Phyllis Duganne: 

Alan Carey’s anger, she noted with satisfaction, 
was black, and as she watched his eyes contract 
and his whole face darken, her confidence leaped. 
She went on swiftly like a boxer following a blow 
with a succession of quick jabs. 

“I can’t believe that you’re stupid enough not 
to listen to a proposition so much to your own 
advantage,” she said. “I’m going to stroll along 
the cliff, and when you’ve got over your temper, 
why don’t you join me?” 


Arrogant young lady, isn’t she? Of course 
she gets her man. 
Sometimes the hero gets scolded by the 
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heroine. Take a look at this—from Liberty: 


There stood Bill in the doorway, (her) cheeks 
glowing, eyes dancing. 

“So this is your idea of good, clean fun!” she 
challenged him, grinning. She gave him both bar- 
rels of that look women use on grownup boys who 
have been naughty. 


HE Satevepost exploits a lady who 

thinks that poor helpless men can’t even 
drive picture nails in walls. This time, the 
girl is watching her husband try to do the 
job: 

“Come in,” Ruth said, “you’re just in time for a 
little fun.” 

“What's up?” 

“Tt’s a comedy act,” Ed explained. “I’m just 
supposed to fall off this ladder and break my neck 
to prove I’m just a John around the house . 
Now!” He suddenly unbelted himself of a few 
choice words. “Will you look at that?” He was 
pointing to a nail sticking out of the ladder. “And 
now will you look at these pants?” There was a 
nice little rip in one leg. “Will you please tell me 
why there is a nail sticking out—” 

“Get away.” She flounced past him impatiently. 
“Tf it isn’t one thing, it’s another.” 

“But what about that nail?” he demanded. 

“The nail is as good an excuse as any other,” 
she said importantly ... 


Here’s another story about a girl without 
a lover. She pretended that she had one (as 








Telling and Selling Your Stories... 


RE you still waiting for your first accept- 

ance check? If so, I have written a 
pamphlet for you: TELLING AND SELL- 
ING YOUR STORIES that will shortcut 
your path to that first sale. 


I know fiction from the inside out. I know a 
story must be written to sell. I’ve written 
articles and stories for the smooth paper 
and all fiction magazines. I know the mis- 
takes green authors make repeatedly unless 
guided by a competent hand. I’ve collab- 
orated with new unknowns until their manu- 
scripts sold. I know editors, markets, poli- 
cies. All these I’ve discussed in TELLING 
AND SELLING YOUR STORIES. Your 
copy is ready. Just write for it. 


I’d like to help you make that first sale. To 
give me a deeper insight into your writing 
abilities, I am making, for a limited time 
only, a NEW WRITER’S SPECIAL OF- 
FER: 


Send me not one but two of your stories 
(no extra charge for the second manu- 
script). For one dollar per thousand 
words I will give you a thoroughly frank, 
genuinely helpful analysis. I will com- 
ment upon your style, treatment, plot, 
characterization, and dialogue. In short, 
I will tell you how to sit down—if your 
manuscripts are not immediately salable 
—and rewrite them to sell. 
Perhaps your marital story lacks depth, but 
you might easily reach suceess in the light 
love field; perhaps you may not be handling 
your detective stories with enough intrigue, 
but you may be close to sales in the adven- 
ture group! Our job is to find your market 
as quickly as possible. 
Save those hours of unproductive work, siz- 
able postage bills, and, most important, re- 
jections that ee without enlightening. 
Let me help you with that first acceptance. 
I can do it! 





WARD THOMAS 


Literary Critic 


2067 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Manuscript Writing 
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x SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it ge 


STAN TUCKER, 107, New you 


crry 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert ma- 
terial, and are in constant touch with the movie 
market. Information furnished on request; please 
include postage with all inquiries, poems, or songs 
submitted. 

AUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Dept. Hollywood, Cal. 

Member, Los Angeles Gaake of Commerce 








SONG WRITERS — POEM WRITERS 


Over twenty (20) new writers are earning royalty returns from 
songs for which we wrote the music or made the piano ar- 
rangement and for which we secured publishing contracts. 
Write for free booklet explaining the distinctive, superior 
service we are offering a limited number of new writers whose 
work is sufficiently promising to warrant our acceptance. 


M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


(Formerly Pioneer Music Pub’s.) 
Studio Building Portland, Ore. 






















A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, “The Wisdom of the Sages”. It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 




















Scribe J.G.Z. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose {AMORC) California 





PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to cur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 











NEW YORK CLASS 


Professional help in plotting and writing stories will 
be given to small groups in evening conferences. 
For the past two years 75% of my class students 
have sold stories written during collaboration—a 
record for New York Classes. 21 sales last month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 
552 Riverside Drive New York City 
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so many girls do in our best fiction) and told 
the first boy she met about her lover (species 
imaginary). He believes in her popularity 
but she has decided to add a real beau to her 
list of make-believe ones : 


“Tom Fogle wants me to go to a musical comedy 
with him Friday but I don’t know if I will.” 

“Gee, you have swell friends. I couldn’t take a 
girl to anything but a movie.” 

“That’s just it, I’m good and sick of the theater. 
I must be kind of dumb, but you have to listen so 
hard to hear what they say. I like the movies 
best.” 

“You got to listen at the talkies now.” 

“But you can understand it better...” 


Eventually, of course, she acquires a real 
beau. That was a story in Pictorial Review. 

In McCall’s, Reita Lambert builds a whole 
story around the “wonderful” theme and 
calls it simply “I Think You’re Wonderful”. 
The nice part about it is that she really does 
think that he’s wonderful and he believes 
her, even if he did give her a tip on the 
phrase in the first place. 

There’s a choice bit at the end: 

She . . . gazed up at him raptly. “I really 
don’t see or you think of such clever things !” 

He smiled, almost benevolently. “It wasn’t so 
clever. If you know just a little about human 
nature—” 

“A little!’ she cried. “Goodness I don’t see 
how anyone could know more! And I don’t think 
you ought to be ashamed of that column. Think of 
all the people you help!” Her voice dropped to 
an awed whisper. “I think you’re wonderful !” 

He laughed indulgently. “Oh no. But I like 
to feel that I do help some poor devil once in a 
while.” 

There’s a lot more of it—all of the same 
type. The poor man hasn’t a chance. She 
tells him that he’s wonderful and he thinks 
she’s smart to discover it all by herself. 

Some of the ladies go at this business of 
superiority seriously, and others take it with 
a comic supplement, so to speak. 

There are several ways of doing this. One 
is sub rosa and the other is right out in pub- 
lic where even a mere man can see what’s 
going on, although of course he’s powerless 
to stop the show. 

Sometimes a man knows exactly how a 
girl is winding him around her little finger 
but let’s her go on doing it. Oftener, he sees 
that she does it to everybody else but con- 
siders himself an exception. 

Every story in which a woman uses flat- 
tery to accomplish her ends is a “I think 
you're wonderful” story. 








Every story in which the woman permits 
the man to see that she thinks herself supe- 
rior is a “I think I’m wonderful story” and 
most of these stories fall within these two 
phrase types. 

In the first, you begin with a timid heroine 
and then let somebody. advise her to play 
the “wonderful” phrase overtime. 


In the second you start with the superior 
heroine and let her lose her superiority be- 
fore the end of the story. 

Here’s a good sample of the first type: 


Biddy said, her cheeks flaming, “Oh, I don’t mean 
that I can’t chisel an invitation out of a man once 
in a while. But I’m not—popular. When a man 
takes me out, he gets me home as soon as he can.” 

“In other words, you’re just a Cinderella without 
any godmother.” 

She nodded. “Oh, I haven’t minded very much. 
I don’t now, only it—well, it’s humiliating to have 
a man snatched right from under your nose. And 
last night—” 

“Yes, what happened last night ?” 

She told him about last night. About Gracie 
and the execrable Ralph. He listened gravely. 

“But I should think,” he said, “you might have 
learned a few tricks from this sister of yours.” 

“But there’s nothing to learn,” Biddy explained. 
“She doesn’t do anything to make men like her. 
She just sits there like a piece of flypaper, and 
pretty soon she’s collected mobs of men.” 

“Um.” He frowned. “Just stop and think for a 
minute. She must have done something—said some- 
thing.” 

“Said !” she smiled grimly. “Gracie never says 
anything that makes sense. I can’t even remember 
—Oh, yes. The first thing she did was to tell him 
that he looked like a real—cosmopolitan, I think it 
was.” 

He nodded. “Go on. What else?” 

“Well, she-told him she liked his tie. You see 
it isn’t what she says— ; ; 

“Ah, but it is,” he said. “The first thing this 
clever sister of yours did was to flatter the gentle- 
man’s ego. With her first two remarks she con- 
tributed to his sense of importance and his good 
taste.” 

“T think it was sickening,” she said. 

“Perhaps, but I’ll wager the young man lapped 
it up. You see, when a girl can make a man think 
well of himself, he automatically thinks well of 
her. I take it you never tried those tactics.” 

“If you mean paying a lot of sappy compliments, 
I never did.” : 

“That’s where you’ve made your mistake, I’m 
afraid.” He smiled reassuringly. “As I see it, 
you’ve been trying too hard to make a good im- 
pression. What you want to do is make your vic- 
tim think that he’s making a good impression on 
you. Every man has an Achilles heel of vanity. 
It may be his car or his ancestors, but if you can 
find it and feed it, the first thing you know you'll 
be keeping a double-entry date book. Suppose you 
try it.” 

“Well, I might.” . ‘ 

“Do! Forget that you’re a clever girl with a 
will of her own—you see, I could tell by the way 
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10 =—SONGS -10 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


Publications 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Dept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
proper exploitation and contacts, there a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these four with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and CO- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our cli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 

Big Royalties 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the most complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
YOUR opportunity. Write TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


YOUR SONG 


now has a splendid chance of publication if it is 
good. Write us about it. We set poems to catchy 
music, write lyrics, or revise songs at very reason- 
able prices. Send us a poem, enclosing return 
postage, and receive an honest criticism on it free 
of charge. 


FIDELITY STUDIOS, 431-D, So. Wabash, Chicago 











MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part 
of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three of your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. Member of the “NRA”, 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 








SELL YOUR SONGS! 


Be assured of the best market representation by send- 
ing your songs to an agency that offers a personal sub- 
mission with auditions of every song. ; 

We have no revising, composing, arranging, copy- 
righting, or publishing service to sell to you, but offer 
these services without charge on all work we accept, if 
required. Fourteen songs have just been sold by us 
on a cash advance plus royalty basis, and unlike most 
songs advertised published, the authors did not pay 
for publication of any of these numbers. 

Our sales commission is 15%. Radio broadcasts are 
secured over the largest stations (not small local sta- 
tions that are usually used by agents). 

Send your words and music, or words to us for 
signed report without obligation by famous radio 


singers, 
Sales Department 


VICTORY MUSIC COMPANY 
Tower Building Chicago, Illinois 
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CHRISTMAS PLAYS WANTED 


One-act for Junior and Senior High 


Schools. Prefer plays that have 
been tested. Payment on acceptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING CO. 
40-44 East First St. Dayton, Ohio 








PLAYS WANTED! 
We pay cash for all plays suitable for high 
school production. Submit manuscripts to 


EADDY & EADDY PLAYMAKERS 
Raleigh, N. C. 








SHARDS 


A MAGAZINE OF GOOD VERSE 
Money prizes in each issue. 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, 
Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 


Editor 











TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
3 for $1.00 


For any make typewriter. Non- 
filling. Black record. Best quality 


south sea island cotton fabric. 
Guaranteed satisfactory in every 
way. 


THE CLOTH PRODUCTS CO. 
10 N. Steuben Chanute, Kansas 


CORRESPONDENTS EARN $5 


E Weekly reporting events in their home areas for the 
large dailies. 
W Easiest way to break into newspaper work. Best oO 
training in the world for beginning writers. 
s ion writers spare-time money and opportu- 
S$ oMties teat their notebooks with real life adven- $50 
tures. 
NEWS CORRESPONDENTS HANDBOOK ONLY $I 
Tells How to Gather, Write and Sell News 
News Correspondents Bureau, Box 54, Camden, N. J. 


SELL YOUR STORY! 


Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Typing service is now included, tool 

Write for Circular. 


509 Sth Ave., at 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 











1. L. CLARK 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN 








RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS! 


If you want professional aid in story writing, sales and criti- 
cism, try me. Worthwhile stuff revised free and sold at 10%; 
priceless criticism by author of 260 published yarns given un- 
available material. I sell my own; let me sell yours. Rates: 
$2 up to 7,500 words; $5 to 15,000 words and $10 for novels. 
Special short story course, $50. Terms. Typing, 50c per M. 
with carbon and market tips. Enclose return postage. 
ERNIE PHILLIPS (Author-Agent-Critic) 
702 Oak Park Lane Monrovia, Calif. 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


Commission basis for marketing manuscripts—cor- 
rection and revision when practicable. No reading 
fee. Pen scripts considered. Submit for bid—no 
obligation. 


WORDSMITH INSTITUTE 


2658 S. Harding Ave. 425 S. Second St. 
Chicago, Illinois St. Louis, Missouri 
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you force—I mean, by the way you persisted until 
you had unearthed my secret, that you have a will 
of your own.” 

“T didn’t mean to—” 

“Quite all right,” he said indulgently. “Only it’s 
a thing you’d do well to conceal, if you want to be 
what you call ‘popular.’ The average man likes 
to think that a strong will is a purely masculine 
article. You try to contribute to that illusion. It'll 
work,” 

“Tf it does,” Biddy said, “I won’t know how to 
thank you.” 

From that time on, you can see what’s 
going to happen, can’t you? It’s the theme 
of the hunter who falls into his own trap. 
Of course there are plenty of ways of dis- 
guising this plot, but I’m using this one be- 
cause the skeleton is so apparent here. 

Let’s take the second type beginning now. 
This story is told by the bachelor friend—a 
man who insists that women know nothing 
about housekeeping and women know every- 
thing, although women think that they know 
everything and men know nothing. 

The wife is talking about her impressions 
of the bachelor abode: 


“I used to just ache to get in there and give that 
flat of yours one thorough good cleaning.” 


“Our glasses were clean,” Ed said. 

“T know, I know,” she went on, not even hear- 
ing him. “Men don’t notice things.” 

“It seems to me,” Ed said, “you got the notion 
we had the habit of just throwing all our grape- 
fruit rinds into the beds.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” she murmured pleas- 
antly. “But a woman would notice.” 

“Notice what ?” 

“What’s the use?” she demanded, laughing. “It’s 
the kind of thing that’s perfectly clear to a woman 
and doesn’t mean a thing on earth to a man.” 

Ed and 1 just looked at each other. 

“I guess you're right,” he said finally. 

Ruth just laughed again. “A woman knows,” 
she said. 

I could just see the way she thought we were 
living. All our food we got out of tin cans, which 
we opened by leaping on them with our teeth and 
rending them apart with growls. If by any chance 
we ever got any fresh stuff, we just gobbled it raw, 
and our eggs we ate with the shells on, because we 
didn’t know any better. We never took off any- 
thing but our hats when we went to bed, and when 
we took a shower we hung everything on the stove, 
except our shoes, which we put in the ice box. 
Afterward we dried on the sheets. We slept cater- 
cornered, and on the springs, or maybe even the 
slats. When finally we set out for work, we had 
our vest on backward, we wore each other’s hats, 
and our pants were inside out. In fewer words, we 
lacked that woman’s touch. 

Well, as Ed said, there wasn’t really any harm in 
her having such beliefs. It made us look like a 
brace of wolves, but that scarcely mattered. In 
fact, it seemed to make her quite happy, just to 
think of how grateful Ed must be to find himself 
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17 NEW SONGS 17 
PUBLISHED 

Seventeen of our latest songs are being published. 

All of these are by unknown writers like yourself. 


WE WORK WITH YOU —OUR 50-50 PLAN 
GUARANTEES SATISFACTION 

We are the writers of: 

“I'M STEPPIN’ OUT NOW” (Novelty Fox Trot 
Sensation of 1933). Featured by, Blance Callo- 
way, from the Club Seville, New York City. Carl 
Schreiber’s Orchestra, at the World’s Fair Play 
Ground and other famous orchestras and enter- 
tainers. 

“SHADY RIVER” (The National Prize Song). Fea- 
tured by Jan Garber’s—Famous Dance Orches- 
tra. Winner over 500 Songs in Nation Wide 
Centest. 


Send Your Poem or 
Song to a Progres- 
sive Company 





in such purity after having lived in a sty. Mean- 
while, she was just her own mother all over again 
when it came to dusting, and went about every 
morning slapping the dust from the chair to the 
table and from the table to the piano, and finally 
down Ed’s lungs, which he claimed must look just 
like a big spider web. 

“You'll get used to it,” I said. “With age gen- 
erally comes resignation.” 

“She’s the sweetest kid in the world,” Ed said. 
“The more I look at her, the more I love her, and 
the luckier I know I am, but she certainly leaves 
the ice box looking like hell.” 

“It generally kills them to throw away a little 
stale food.” 


In a recent Cosmopolitan story of Faith 
Baldwin’s (who also has twins by the way) 
the blithe young heroine gets her man after 
her father has told her she can’t have him. 
She does it by playing the stock market and 
coming out on top in order to give her mar- 
riage a cash basis. 


This superior young maiden doesn’t say 
she’s superior. She only proves that she is. 
And if actions do speak louder than words 
(as we were taught in kindergarten), then 
she is a grand example of the superior 
heroine. 
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RADIO past RADIO 


We are furnishing music for the largest radio 
stations in the country, including stations of the 
NBC and CBS chains. Request the following songs 
from the largest stations in your vicinity: 

“AN OLD FASHIONED COTTAGE” 

“Il’VE CHANGED MY MIND ABOUT YOU” 

“SLEEPY TIME” 

“JUST A ROSE COVERED SHACK” 

“THERE’S A NIGHT IN JUNE THAT I CAN’T 

FORGET” 


All of these songs are by new writers, like yourself. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
50-50 PLAN 
TODAY 





She’s rather matter of fact about her su- 
periority : 

“I made a lot of money in Amalgamated Hoose- 
gows,” said Marijane calmly. She twisted a finger 
around the lapel of his coat. She told him how 
much money she had made. “It wasn’t enough, I 
thought, so I made a lot more in Consolidated Ash- 
cans.” She told him how much of that. “And so,” 
concluded Marijane, “with grandmother’s bonds, 
we've quite a lot, to start out on. Over a hundred 
thousand.” 

Mr. Clarence (Chick) Smith was pop-eyed. 
“You!” he gasped. He seized her and kissed her. 
He inquired, “Marijane, are you crazy, or am I?” 

“I’m not,” replied Marijane, when she could 
articulate. “Why the funny face, Chick? It was 
all very simple.” 

The door opened and Mr. Manners came in. He 
gamboled. He had just done a grand slam or 
something. He wanted Marijane to know it. 
“Spades!” cried Mr. Manners. “Marijane, I——” 
He stopped and stared. He asked austerely, “What 
is the meaning of this?” 

“Tt isn’t,” said Marijane, “in the dictionary.” She 
did not stir. 


But she doesn’t sound to me as charming 
as the girl in the Lorimer story in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal: 


“T can see now I was wrong”—he was feasting 
his eyes on my ruffles—‘“and I apologize. I’m 
afraid I was pretty rude.” He smiled down at me 
and I smiled up at him. 
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Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 


For 18 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—all explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 








ARTICLES WANTED 


Send for bulletin of current requirements 
in all types of magazines. 


TRADE FEATURE SERVICE 
670 North Limestone Street Springfield, Ohio 
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Big money for writers. We will read and criticize 
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W-E FEATURES SERVICE 
P. O. Box 326 Hollywood, Calif. 








Open Market—1000 to 5000 Words 


Market analysis fee, $1.00 and return postage, 
must accompany manuscript. Helpful criticism and 
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resubmission. Fee refunded upon acceptance. 
Analytical criticism and market service $3.00 


UNITED WRITERS SYNDICATE 
Southwest Division, P. O. Box 706, Phoenix, Ariz. 








SELL ALL YNOA STORY RIGHTS! 


Sforms: Novels, screen angle; screen-star Plays less 
than 14 scenes, preferably 1; Radio serials, plays; 
Scenarios. Stories; articles. Direct editor-contacts by 
experts, university grads. Fee 15,000 words $1. Per- 
sonal conference $15 hr. Collaborate, suitable stories. 
Published stories for screen. Screen Music. References. 


> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY < 
Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 








SAVE MONEY ON SUPPLIES 
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P. O. Box 401 Woodsville, N. H. 











EXPRESSION 

Poems Worth While 
$2 a year. Mss. requested. Valuable prizes. Beauti- 
ful in content and format. Big circulation despite 
depression. We supply poetry departments of three 
high-class newspapers. Splendid way to build up 
following. A year’s subscription makes a splendid 


Christmas present. 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 
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“You were all of that,” I said, “but I forgive 
you. I suppose it seems perfectly amazing that any- 
one could be as dumb as I am” (ha! ha! I thought 
to myself), “but I guess it’s because I’ve always 
led such a sheltered life—away from the world, 
sort of. Intellectually, I mean.” 

“The cloistered nun,” Cooper murmured, bend- 
ing over me and spinning us around in a swirl of 
ruffles that made me look more fragile than ever 
if it hadn’t been for my sunburn. “It’s a rare 
experience to meet one in this brazen era.” 


I gave him a wide-eyed, innocent stare that said 
as plain as words, “You great big wonderful man, 
you!” And then I told him I loved to listen to him 
telling me about deep subjects, even if I didn’t 
make very bright answers. 


“Your eyes talk, you don’t have to,” he said and 
smiled enchantingly. I found myself liking him 
better every minute. Just then I saw Davy weav- 
ing his way toward us with purpose in his eye and 
a couple of others right behind him. 


“Oh, dear,” I said, “it looks like we’re going to 
be cut in on.” 


_ “This cursed cut-in system!” Cooper said, danc- 
ing very fast away from Davy. “I must have a 
long serious talk with you soon.” 


“What about?” I said. 


“About you.” He smiled again and as I was 
thinking happily how he had depths you wouldn't 
have suspected him of at first he asked, “How 
about tomorrow night?” 

“That would be very nice,” I said, giving him 
a shy glance from under my lashes which are really 
quite long, “after nine. I do my harp practice 
until nine.” 


One important thing to remember is this: 


Let your reader see the wheels go ’round 
in this type of story. If the girl gets away 
with her “I think you’re wonderful” stuff, 
let the reader see her twisting the man 
around a lovely little finger. If she fails let 
Mr. Reader see her failing. 


That’s all. And I'll think you’re wonder- 
ful too, if you find a clever new way of 
handling this type of story! 


Our good friend and contemporary, The Writer’s 
Monthly, writes to state they are an exception to 
other writer’s magazines who cut pages but not 
price. The Writer’s Monthly is now 32 pages 
(from 64), but has reduced the copy price from 
25c to 20c. 


Claude Weir, associate editor of Holland’s, dis- 
cussed in our August issue, writes to correct two 
points: (1) Holland’s has no “rural appeal.” Only 
7 per cent of its circulation is R. F. D.; (2) Hol- 
land’s wants the modern realistic story along with 
strong action stories. “Excess drinking, salacious- 
ness and unlegalized cohabitation are banned.” 
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Plots and Plot Ideas 


By Tue UNITED PREss 








INNEAPOLIS.—A_ house-warming 
planned by Mrs. Frances Urzonske, 

50, a widow, will be the wind-up of a do- 
mestic crisis which was solved, Solomon- 
like, by sawing a house in two. The widow 
owned the house jointly with her sister, Mrs. 
Frances Vecharek, and each occupied half. 
They quarrelled, and the house was divided. 
A carpenter refinished Mrs. Urzonske’s half. 


A sunso-comtc play might develop from 
this situation. You could show a cross sec- 
tion of both sides of the house for your 
scene. 

















EW YORK.—Harlem Negroes are 

terrified by a snake, which they say 
is a Texas rattler. The reptile loves eggs, 
and smashes and devours any it can find. 
It has invaded several apartments, and po- 
lice have been unable to capture it. Scien- 
tists believe the reptile is a harmless South- 
ern chicken snake. The Negroes are appeal- 
ing for a mongoose to destroy the invader. 


Moarerrat for a rousing Negro comedy. 
Suppose a snake charmer’s rival in love 
loosed the reptile to prejudice the dusky 
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Able Criticism 
® Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success 
each year. 


All scripts addressed to our 
Criticism Department re- 
ceive the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East I2th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND TODAY FOR FREE COPY OF 


THE WRITER'S INDEX 


Published in Canada but devotes itself mainly to 
American publishing activities. 

Written especially for the new writer who has 
as yet sold little or no material. Explains many 
fundamental matters not dwelt on by most writ- 
ers’ magazines necessary for the proper con- 
struction of plays, songs, short fiction, novels, 
trade and general articles, etc. 

SPECIAL NOTE. The current number con- 
tains a list of over 100 music publishers who of- 
fer possible markets for songs. Postcards to 
Canada 2 cents. 

THE WRITER'S INDEX 
6 AULD BUILDING MONTREAL, CANADA 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to editors’ requirements, 40c per : 
1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Experi- j 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 


GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 











PLOT DIVIDENDS 


Send us your rejected story. We will show you how 
to revise plot to make it salable. Rates 50 cents per 
1,000 words. Minimum $1.00. Special rates on novel- 
ettes. Our fee includes helpful criticism as well as 
plot revision. 


MAC RAE SERVICE 
Rm. 325, Security Bldg. Pasadena, Calif. 
SERIALS —BOOKS 


ARTICLES—PLAYS $O L D ¥ 


PUBLISHERS' AGENCY 


65 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








SHORT STORIES 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 











AUTHOR — DIRECTOR 


Contacting scenario departments of all Holly- 
wood studios and covering foreign markets, will 
assist you in selling stories and ideas for the 
— picture screen. Be represented in Holly- 
wood by one who is actively 
ENGAGED IN THE MOTION PICTURE 
BUSINESS. 


Most studios will not accept stories sent direct 
and our service costs less than submitting by 


1. 
IF YOUR STORY HAS MERIT WE CAN 
SELL IT 


The fees are $1.00 and return postage with 
manuscript. 10% on sale. When sale is made 
the fee is returned. Save time, money and dis- 
appointment. Clip a dollar bill and postage to 
your manuscript. Mail it to 


ROWELL 


P. O. BOX 157 HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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The drama would develop from 
the snake charmer’s efforts to square him- 
self. But if he thought the reptile a rattler, 
and was only a fake charmer, his predica- 
ment would be trying when he met the 


heroine. 


strange snake on the stairway. What Oc- 


tavus could do with this! 


OBLESVILLE, IND.—Yellow light 

glowed from a tombstone in a ceme- 
tery here, brought a superstitious chill to 
residents, but has been shorn of its terror. 
Nightly people came to view the strange 
glowing, said to have been caused by radium 
treatments given the cancer victim buried 
there. Finally it was discovered that the 
glow was the reflection of a street light on 
the polished stone. The light was half a 
mile distant. 


Surersririon goes best for comedy. A 
drunken cowboy drama might be developed 
by supposing that the grave was that of the 
town’s meanest man, whose acquaintances 
believe hell-fire has invaded the tomb. Per- 
haps the town has just erected its first street 
light, and the mystery is solved by some cow- 
puncher who shoots it out, quenching its re- 
flection. The drunken gunman, heretofore 
unacceptable to the town, becomes a hero. 


Bicake ss CHRISTI, TEXAS.—Coast 
guardsmen found Jack Davis, 33, lying 
exhausted in a beached 19-foot sloop after 
he had drifted on the Gulf of Mexico for 
11 days, trailed by leopard sharks. Davis 
said his companion, William Wallace Bell, 
19, fell from the deck of the sloop several 
days ago, and sharks fought over the body. 


T HIs item furnishes material for a thrilling 
sea adventure story. Drama would develop 
from the hero’s almost hopeless struggle to 
reach land. Or maybe the survivor really 
enticed one or two other people on the sloop 
in order to throw them off while at sea. A 
possible revenge plot. 


OFFEYVILLE, KAN.—Six bandits 
held up the Citizens’ bank at Weir 
City, Kan., and escaped after locking 22 per- 
sons in the county jail. They loaded the 
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No matter where you 


may spend your time .. . 


WRITER’S DIGEST is always within easy reach. All 


WRITER’S DIGEST. 


writing craft. 





God’s chillun like to write, and the smartest of them read 


We are eternally intrigued by the variety of the peo- 
ple who read and study WRITER’S DIGEST. The 
calm hoodlum who lifts a loaf of bread and the cop 
that chases him; the Park Avenue lady—and the elevator 
man who takes her to her triplex; the Size 16 mannequin 
at Bergdorf’s, and the sad lady watching her who wears 
a royal 44; them that have, and them that haven’t; all 
tread WRITER’S DIGEST if they care a hoot about the 


Our secret spies, aimlessly drifting about the world 
this summer, reported WRITER’S DIGEST at the fol- 


lowing places. We faithfully report the locations: 


Mayflower Hotel, D. C. 
Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. 
Ile de France, Havre 
Ambassador, Los Angeles 
Roosevelt, Hollywood 
Royal Hawaiian, Waikiki 
Chase Hotel, St. Louis 
Grove Park Inn, N. C. 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Seville Biltmore, Cuba 
Murray Bay, Canada 


Charlevoix, Michigan 
(Both sides of the bridge) 


Hotel Agua Caliente, Mexico 
Roney Plaza, Miami Beach 


1st and Broadway, Los Angeles 
Hester St., N. Y. 

John St., Cincinnati 

Maxwell St., Chicago 
Railroad Ave., Syracuse 

Rue Blondell, Paris 

Hoa Kiai, Canton 

Leicester St., London 

Third St., Kansas City 

Grand River Ave., Detroit 
55th and Woodland, Cleveland 
Halstead Ave., Brooklyn 
Spidina, Toronto 

S. Davies St., Greensboro 
Water St., Hoboken 


IT TAKES A GOOD MAGAZINE TO BE READ 


BY ALL KINDS 


And in the writer’s field a good magazine 
means accurate first-hand market notes, 
polished professional articles, and complete 
national coverage of all events of im- 
portance to writers. 


WRITER’S DIGEST has this . . . and 
more. It is edited by men and women who 


have worked editors and who have worked 
for editors. 
kind of material an active writer needs. 
Subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST the lead- 
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ing and largest writer’s magazine today. 
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And here by pure coincidence we find a 
coupon all ready and willing to be filled out. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Enter my one year subscription to WRITER’S 
DIGEST for which I enclose $2. Send me free 
and postpaid: 

0 College Dictionary 
OD Business of Writing 
[J Elements Short Story Writing. 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises but 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech- 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “‘one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
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“PUBLICITY WRITING FOR PROFIT” 
Explains how you can quickly and easily qualify to 
earn from $50 to $250 per week and up in this fasci- 
nating and highly respected profession. Thousands of 
Positions opening. Writers—send for this interesting 

booklet today — it’s Free! 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 900, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
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You can’t copyright your Ms. until it is published, 
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PROTECT YOURSELF AGAINST PLAGIARISM 
by copy-registering it with the 
Author’s Manuscript Registration Bureau 
Box 1644 Hollywood Sta., Los Angeles 


Send copy of Scenario, Song, Story or Book, with 
$1 registration fee, or write for details. 








Satisfactory Work at Reasonable Rates 


Editing and copying stories—books—poems—Mss. 
of all sorts. Straight copying 40c per thousand 
words. Special rates on books. 
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24 Hour Typing Service 2'/2c Per 100 Words 

Quality typing on quality paper. Always neat and accurate. 
Carbon copy included. Mailed flat 

Manuscripts to 15,000 ana returned ban 24 hours after 
receipt. Longer mss. returned very prom 

Rates: 248 per 100 words to 25,000 words: 2e per 100 words 
thereafte' 

Romonber—seu get g real 75c-a-1000 finish at only one- 
third the regular cost. 

Remit—with mss.—by M. O. or eash 
J. KUMPAS, 74 Dorchester St., “Worcester, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately typed to meet Editor’s requirements. 
Prompt, experienced service. 50c per thousand 
words. Minor corrections and carbon free. Remit- 
tance with manuscript. Special rates on book lengths. 
Revision and Criticism. Inquiries invited. 


RUTH C. LEMON 
1711 Corning Ave. Parsons, Kansas 
































bank’s three-ton safe on a truck, but it later 
was recovered intact, the truck having mired 
in the mud. Company B, of the National 
Guard, was ordered to the scene after po- 
lice engaged in a skirmish with the outlaws. 
An aviator took police observers over the 
robbers’ hiding place in a cottonwood grove. 


Tars item furnishes good material for a 
Wild West yarn. Good material on outlaw 
psychology may be found in “West of 96,” 
by one of the Daltons. It shows how the 
Daltons drifted into crime, and describes 
their notorious battle with the citizens of this 
same Coffeyville. The drama might be de- 
veloped from the viewpoint of a young out- 
law who later repents, or from the viewpoint 
of a sheriff. But beware of mentioning the 
airplane if you write for Western Story or 
any of the pulps which insist on a historical- 
ly correct old-time cow country atmosphere. 





VERETT, WASH.—William C. Sweat, 

50, recently launched a 41-foot boat in 
which he plans to travel around the world 
and satisfy his life-long desire to sail the sea 
of which he dreamed as a boy on a Wiscon- 
sin farm. The boat, named Mystic, carries 
900 feet of sail, and has a 32-horse power 
auxiliary engine, with tanks for 400 gallons 
of fuel. Sweat built the boat himself, using 
ribs of 2x214-inch oak and deck planking of 
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154-inch fir. The cabin also is fir. 


H ERE’S a man’s struggle to realize a dream. 
Realistically, with good character study and 
admitting that he’ll probably wish he were 
back on the farm, it should go in a quality 
magazine. With a happy ending, romance 
and adventure thrills, it should be sure fire 
in a big circulation general fiction yarn. Or 
with plenty of adventure, it should go in one 
of the men’s pulps. The situation is un- 
usual, and certainly a life-long struggle 
furnishes drama, 





ARINE-ON-ST-CROIX, MINN.— 

An island in the St. Croix River, 
which has grown from alluvial deposits 
washed down in the last 50 years, is neither 
in Minnesota nor Wisconsin, says Herbert 
L. Dunn, attorney for the U. S. Engineers’ 
office. It was not mapped when Minnesota 
and Wisconsin were admitted to statehood, 
and the lawyer says it has no owner. The 
rights of private individuals must be deter- 
mined in court. The ruling was made after 
John Rosell sought an owner from whom 
he could lease the island for a bathing beach. 


P ropasty islands were favorite scenes for 
stories before “Robinson Crusoe” and 
“Treasure Island.” Allan Vaughan Elston 
had a good island yarn with a post-war twist 
in “Adventure” May 15, 1930, which might 
give an idea to beginners. This item sug- 
gests no very sizzling plot, but offers a good 
locale for one. 

EW YORK:—Jennie Ward’s mother 

insisted on breaking her engagement 
because the fiance always insisted that his 
pal and pal’s girl accompany the engaged 
couple on parties. 


J ENNIE’S pre-engagement problem suggests 
a courtship problem. She loves a young man, 
but can’t meet him except with his pal and 
the pal’s girl. How does she make the 
party into a two-some? 
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“TIT sold a 
story for $60 


before completing 
the course” ..... 


reports Miss Laura Treat. 
“Every lesson was practical 
and worth while. I liked best 
the intimate criticism with 
the returned lessons.” 


May Hall Thompson 
writes, “Since finishing Dr. Burton’s Course, I 
have sold 20 stories. The course is indeed thorough 
and practical.” 


_ Robert Cary reports that he is getting $15 to $35 
for newspaper feature stories. 

“Your study of the short story is concise and 
complete; it will eliminate years of mistakes for 
the beginner,” Robert Tyler. 


These are just a few of the many reports of suc- 
cess from those who have had their writing apti- 
tude stimulated and their ability trained by the 


Richard Burton Gowuse 
in Or ti Ontti 


This complete, practical, up-to- 
date course brings you the expert 
guidance, rich experience and 
sound judgment of Dr. Richard 
Burton, famous literary critic, 
teacher and author. It gives you 
a splendid personal training and 
individual coaching. It saves you 
many months of tedious fruitless 
effort in developing stories that 
sell. It shows you how to write. 
The Short-Story, Article Writing 
and Newspaper Features are in- 
cluded. 


A valuable library of Short- 
Story Masterpieces is included with the course at no extra 
charge. These stories are used to illustrate different points 
in the course, and help you in mastering the art of Crea- 
tive Writing. You also receive complete, personal criticism 
of eight of your short stories. 


Dr. Burton’s FREE Analysis Test 


of your writing ability may prove a 
revelation to you as it has to others. 
It will open your eyes to your own 
possibilities and opportunities. Send 
coupon NOW —no obligation, no 
salesman will call. 











MISS LAURA TREAT 








DR. BURTON 


. ie V4, = 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1002-3 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St., N.’E 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Send me Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test and inf i 
about the Richard Burton Course in Chentios Writing 
without obligating me in any way. : 


Name 
Address 
Age 








Occupation 
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(Continued from page 43) 

not mean merely sentimental stories, but 
rather those that grow out of some deep 
inner conviction or emotion of the writer.” 

“The Wedding Gift’ by Courtney Riley 
Cooper is one of those occasional stories that 
American Magazine uses about older people. 
It is a railroad story alive with the roar of 
drivers, hissing steam and high flung smoke. 
The viewpoint character is Andy Lane, who 
was faced with retirement after fifty years 
of service as the K. C., St. L. & Eastern Rail- 
road crack engineer. On his last run, he is 
given the Presidential Special and has to 
break a speed record; on the same day his 
son is to be married to the station master’s 
daughter, and Andy knows that if he doesn’t 
bring the train in on time, the young people 
who had for years looked upon him as a 
hero, would share his disgrace. Mr. Cooper 
presents us with an extremely exciting and 
colorful account of the run in vivid detail; 
there is intense suspense built up until near 
the end, because Andy can’t bring himself to 
take the dangerous curves with any greater 
speed than he has been using on this run for 
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years, and also he has spent a sleepless night 
wondering about an old photograph of him- 
self which he had discovered the previous 
evening, taken when he first joined the 
railroad. 


When the run is half over, and he has lost 
several minutes, there is a sudden change in 
him—he throws caution to the winds, pulls 
the throttle wide to the last notch and makes 
the run safely, with even a minute or two to 
spare. And at the end of the line he is 
greeted by the couple to be married and the 
President asks to meet him—the wedding 
present is the President’s congratulations and 
introduction also to the young folks. In the 
last line Andy reveals that during the run 
he had just remembered that he had lied 
about his age when he went with the railroad 
in order to get his first job and that there- 
fore he still has five years of active life be- 
fore him. 


YSTERY is also well represented on 
the American Magazine bill of literary 
fare. There is a straight detective mystery 
story by Leslie Charteris entitled “The Man 





and each cabinet comes packed with just the things 


what your needs are. 
We carry large stocks of supplies and can fill 
tomers on our list, let us supply YOU. 


125 Sheets, Special Manuscript Paper, 20 Ib., 


ATTENSHUN! WRITERS! Attenshun! Please. We Have It... 
The Writer’s Handy Supply Cabinet 


We have been asked by hundreds of our customers to supply an assortment of writer’s materials 
in a quantity suited to the average writer’s needs, and HERE IT IS. 


We have made up this cabinet to please and satisfy the most critical user of writer’s accessories, 
and with an idea of economy, in the very face of rapidly rising prices. 
find it difficult to choose the right supplies from catalogues or from local stores. 
in mind and made the selection for you. Not too much of any item, but plenty of each item n 
Our long experience in supplying writers with these materials puts us in a position to know just 


NOTE WHAT THE HANDY CABINET CONTAINS 
8%x1l. 


It’s STANDARD EQUIPMENT, 
you have the greatest need for. 


Many inexperienced writers 
So we have kept this 
eeded. 


orders the same day. We have over 2,000 cus- 


















A. D. FREESE &-SON + 


Complete in a_ nice, eee cabinet, securely 


wrapped and sent POS1P. 4 


If you live east of the Rocky Mountains........ $2.00 
If you live west of the Rocky Mountairs........ $2.25 


Send for our large, 80-page catalog of books and supplies for writers, it’s FREE. 
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Everything the average writer needs, all in one pack- should have it. 
age, and at a saving of about 25% over regular prices. 
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Who Liked Toys” in the September issue. 
“The Lady Liked Emeralds” by Frederick 
C. Painton, the story of a young American 
insurance detective who has followed a very 
pretty young lady thief to Paris and is faced 
with the unpleasant task of bringing her 
back; he has a hard time controling his 
emotions, but finally the girl is able to prove 
her innocence in spite of overwhelming cir- 
cumstantial evidence. 


American Magazine uses about twice as 
many articles as fiction stories, but Mr. Ben- 
jamin is frank in admitting that it is much 
more difficult to get into American Magazine 
with an article than with fiction. Most of 
their articles are staff written, and the great 
majority of them are by people very well 
known, either as writers or who are other- 
wise in the spotlight. But Mr. Benjamin told 
me that they would be glad to consider free 
lance articles by the unknown writer. Be- 
fore submitting articles to American Maga- 
zine, however, it would be wise for you to 
read those in at least two or three issues, 
and develop your own as closely to their 
standards as you can. American Magazine 
articles should not exceed 4,500 words, and 
their short stories should be kept within 


5,000 words. 


The very best chance for the free lance 
unknown writer with American Magazine is 
in their personalty department, where they 
use eight articles each month. These are 
very short, biographical sketches in from 
200 to 250 words, concerning interesting 
people, and they must be accompanied by a 
good, easily reproduced photograph of the 
subject. Here again, before you submit one 
of these personality sketches, be sure to read 
and look over those used in at least one re- 
cent issue, and then prepare your own work 
accordingly, These articles need not be about 
people in the limelight, but they must have 
human interest; any character who is ap- 
pealing and interesting is grist for the “in- 
teresting people” mill. 

Right now the American is interested in 
seeing some well written business stories, 
political stories and good outdoor stories. 

The address of American Magazine is 250 
Park Avenue, New York. 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sar 


N THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 




















*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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A Limited Number of Pupils Will Be 
Accepted for 
A COURSE IN VERSE-WRITING 
(Contributor to the Nation, The 
New Yorker, The Literary Digest, 
the Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s 
“Conning Tower,” The Kansas 
City Star, The New York Herald, 
Voices, Braithwaite Anthology, 
Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 
; 1932, etc., etc.) 
NOT class instruction 
NOT mimeographed lessons. 
SPECIAL HELP for the individual when 
he most needs it 
345 SOUTH ORANGE DRIVE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone Oregon 0952 for local students) 


By ANNE 
HAMILTON 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by man- 
afacturers, publishers, etc., for slqgan, titles, recipes, jokes, 


stories, limericks, etc. 
subscription to CONTEST 
32-page booklet. 


Six months 
e NEWS nd helpful 32- > 
» HOW To Prepare Manuscripts anc 
CONTE ‘ST —— ** both for $1.00. 
Single copy Contest News, 25¢ (coin ss 
CONTEST NEWS, | Station A-10, Toiedo, Ohio 








. SIGNS AND MARKERS, Road Informa- 
FIRST AID: tion cd ak fea Along “the Literary 


Highway, inclucing 750 ACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. 
VERSE TECHNIQU BSIMP LIFTE D. M.A 750 PLACES 
TO SEND poses. =. VERSE FORMS—OLD AND NEW, 
including 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1. THE PRAC- 
TICAL RHY} MER. “handbook and Rhyme Dictionary, $1. 
FIRST AID FOR FICTIONISTS, hee RE and FICTION 
MARKET LIST, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; $2.50; $3; the 
five, $3.50. For — information, K. Bris ze tex etc., 
seud stamped envelor 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, 25¢ a copy, $2 a year) 
[702 N. Vernon St. 





Dallas, Texas 








SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the “‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.’” It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. Price only $1.00. 

The comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NE Price $2.00 or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 












as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
pe te Fe want to make more 
ne: you want a career filled 

with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free 

This new booklet “points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a position in any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To “om this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 

Send your name and address a this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 
—— 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue Dept. 3057 Chicago, ll. 
booklet ‘* Success in Advertio.:- g’’, and ful! information. 








Name 
Address. 


City State. 
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Beer Magazines 
(Continued from page 27) 





Brewer and Distributor, 443 S. SanPedro 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Brewer and Malster and Beverageur, 360 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Beer News, 1706 Delmar Blvd., 
Missouri. 

Beer Merchandising, 150 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 

Brewer’s News—same. 

Spirits, Spirits Pub. Co., 
New York City. 

Beer Equipment 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Beer Selling, Houston, Texas. 
tion of Texas Beer Association. 
publisher and business manager ; 
managing editor. 

Wine & Liquor Journal, Atlas Publishing Co., 


150 Lafayette St. New York City. A monthly 
trade periodical for the distillery, wine and liquor 


industries, October. 

The Liquid Bottler, Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., 3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Since soft drink bottlers are taking over 
“distributorships” in their cities for beer, 
you might also try the soft drink bottling 
trade papers. A few large tobacco jobbers 
such as Kielson in Ohio have taken over 
wine jobbing as an extra department. Pos- 
sibly one of the large tobacco jobber’s maga- 
zines will be glad to call to the attention 
of their subscribers the possibility of such 
a department. The editor would like this 
because it opens up a new advertising field 
to him. 


St. Louis, 


New Building, 


Dealer, 1900 Prairie 


Official publica- 
Tom E. Foster, 
Ruel McDaniel, 





Juvenile Writing 
(Continued from page 36) 
alas, Cynthia. The Toms and Dicks and 
Harrys pile up, and the writer of stories 
against a foreign background must be care- 
ful how his names will sound with an 
English pronounciation. DeLancy and Lan- 
celot will be voted thumbs down by the first 
boy that opens the book. 

The juvenile story is fair pay, good be- 
cause of the long term over which royalties 
usually run. There are first and sometimes 
second serial rights, school book rights which 


















often pay very well indeed, sometimes a 
foreign translation, often a cheap edition 
issued in another field. Advance royalties are 
generally paid and the Junior book clubs 
bring in a pleasant extra bonus. 

Besides that the training is excellent for 
the writer who wishes to work later in an 
adult field. And the juvenile fan letters 
are a lot of fun. 





ERE are some of the better juvenile 

markets. You'll find a more complete 

list in either The WRITER’S 1933 YEAR 

BOOK (25c) or the Writer’s Market” ($3). 

Juvenile, 7 to 10 years 

Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Sentinel, 161 Eight Avenue, N. Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Piaymate, 3025 East 75th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Junior Life, 9th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Junior World, 1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Juvenile, 10 to 14 years 

St. Nicholas, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

American Girl, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

The Haversack, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Ambassador, 161 Eighth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Watchword, U. B. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 

Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Older Juvenile Markets 


The Challenge, Bap. S. S. Bldg., 161 Eighth 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn. 

the Epworth Herald, 740 Ruch Street, Chicago. 

L-pworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The Front Rank, 2710 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Young People’s Weekly, David C. Cook Publ. 
Co., Elgin, Il. 

Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Torchbearer, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young Israel, 3 East 65th Street, New York 
City. 

Youth, 917 Tracey Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 

Juvenile Book Publishers 

Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 

Henry Altemus Company, 1326 Vine Street, 
Philadalphia, Pa. ; 

Barse and Company, 21-39 Division Street, New- 
are: WN. J, 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 275 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, Mass. ; 

Appelon-Century, 29 W. 37th, New York City. 

Macmillan, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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YOU CAN SELL 
Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 
We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 

Send for circulars and editorial recommendations from 
George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, 
William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton Oursler, 
and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








succesful RADIO SCRIPTS 


get this new book today: THE TOWNSEND MURDER MYS- 
TERY. Octavus Roy Cohen, one of the country’s highest paid 
short story writers, made a smashingly successful entry into the 
radio fleld with this mystery—the FIRST ever written specially 
for broadcast and the first published exactly as actors used It in 
the studio. It is a model never before available. By reading anc 
analyzing it, you can know precisely how to write radio dialogue 
that is wanted and pays big returns. $2 at booksellers. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 





How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUY- 
ING 134,000 photos every week! Make good money 
—spare time, full time—taking human-interest pic- 

tures that sell. Earn while you learn how to take 
salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinat- 
ing, easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you 

cash in quickly. Write now (no obligation), for FREE 
BOOK, ‘‘How to Make Money with Your Camera” Address. 


Universal Photographers (Dept. 610) 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. C. 














SIX FICTION FORMULAS 
Will Help You Write Salable Stories 


for markets really open to new writers — the 
pulps. They buy nine-tenths of all published 
stories—approximately a billion words a year! 

There is only one way to reach this profitable field and 
that is through formula writing, writing to suit editors. 

We offer you the only complete and authoritative work on 
this highly important matter of pleasing editors. The 
formulas are bound separately and each deals with one of 
the well-known pulp story types. These formulas have 
been sold through the Writer’s Digest for years, and many 
experienced writers learned from them. Frequent revisions 
keep the formulas up-to-date. They are fully protected and 
available only through us. Send for descriptive folder if 
you are Interested in writing for money. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 


—TYPISTS WANTED! — 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 





Why not see what a one inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Selling Your Manuscripts 


is almost as Petes as writing them, and also re- 
quires TRAINING. We not only teach you HOW To 
WRITE, but How To SELL. That is why so many 
of our Students are able to “crash the literary 
gates.” 


JACK LONDON said: 


“T like your simple, direct, 
straight - from-the-shoulder, 
method of presenting the 
matter. As somewhat of a 
veteran in the short story 
game, I feel justified in 
giving my judgment that 
your course in short story 
writing is excellently com- 
prehensive and practical.” 


This shoulc mean more to you than anything WE can say— 
The Hoosier Short Story Course is the only one he ever endorsed. 
Hoosier Students are getting Real Money for their work! Un- 
der the personal direction of Mr. Johnston, who will give you 


unlimited personal criticism and manuscript sales service, you, 
too, will get checks! Write for FREE BOOKLET and details, 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE 


Dept. 191-A FORT WAYNE, IND. 











WRITERS WANTED 


To train for humorous column work, which 
pays as high as $150,000 yearly. If you 
have a sense of humor, are studious, and 
sincerely ambitious, send for free test les- 
son “W”. If this test shows you possess 
the proper qualifications, I will offer to 
train you_and help you write a “peppy” 
column. The cost to you will be nominal. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 








QUAKER QUALITY TYPING SERVICE 
Authors Please Note 


If your handwriting is abominable and you have 
had errors in your typewritten script, send your 
work to us. We guarantee accurate transcription 
even of hieroglyphics. New flat rate of fifteen 
cents per page. 


1108 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately, and 
promptly. 25c a thousand words. Carbon 
copy free. Poetry ic a line. 


E. J. GREAVES 
CHESTER - . - WEST VIRGINIA 








UNREASONABLY REASONABLE 

Letter perfect TYPING to editors’ requirements, yd oo, 

minor corrections, extra first and last PAage.......000- 
Revisions * Criticism * Helpful Suggestions * oe "Gass 
That UNSOLD manuscript needs something! Is it oe 
tetsm, reconstruction, rewriting, polishing? Send it us, 
we'll tell you! One dollar reading fee, which will aout on 
any service we render. You pay only for what you need—and 
get! —s. =o or your remittance returned. Let 


us vitalize 
FREEMAN & BARCLAY 
1225 Granville Avenue 





Chicago, Ulinois 














My Murder Chart 

(Continued from page 33) 
four that morning Sam Bremer is roused 
by a telephone call from Ann. Ann tells 
him that Ben Sutherland has been found 
dead in his study. Bremer, who lives in the 
bachelor quarters with Williamson and Doc 
Sessions, discovers that neither of these men 


are in their rooms. 
suspicion at once. 
the Sutherland’s quarters, 


That puts them under 
Then, running over to 


he bumps into 


Lynne and finally into Jake Williamson. The 
three of them go to the Sutherland’s and 
find Ben dead at his desk, with a dart in his 
arm. Everything points to suicide. 

“Tt seems that the matter is settled—just 
as Eve planned it to seem! Ben killed 
Sprague, everybody reasons, and then fear- 
ing that his guilt would be discovered, he 


committed suicide. 


Bremer, who is now in 


command of the base, is examining the body 
when he discovers strong evidence that Ben 


was murdered. 


the rest of our characters. 


He immediately summons 


When he begins 


to examine them he discovers that everyone, 
apparently, was running around the base in 
the darkness of early morning, though each 
one denies any ulterior motive for being out 


of his quarters. 


Now we'll fill in the 


second column of our Murder Chart. After 
the name of Ben Sutherland you may write: 

““Found dead in study—dart in arm—at 
four a.m. At first believed suicide. Bremer 
later discovers he was murdered.” ... Jake 
Williamson is next on the chart, isn’t he? 
What is there to implicate him in this second 


murder? H-m. 


Now let’s see about Jake.” 


“T suggest we see about bed,” Mrs. Cham- 


bers said coolly. 


“So early: 


“Early? It’s two in the morning and .. .” 
“A swell time for a murder.” 
“And you've let the fire go out.” 


“All right,” 


I capitulated. “We'll con- 


tinue this in our next session.” 

We continued it in several sessions and 
finally worked out the appended chart. The 
principle, however, should be clear. And 
mystery stories, like almost everything else, 
are chiefly a matter of principle. 

I hope you understand mine and can use 


it to your profit. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











Editor’s Note: Radio Dial, largest and_oldest radio weekly 
fan newspaper is assisting Writer’s Dicest in_ preparing 
an accurate list of detailed requirements of radio stations 
for our November issue. 


Book Publishers 


The John Day Company, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. “We publish book length manu- 
scripts—fiction and non-fiction. We do not want 
photographs. Under special conditions we use 
poetry. We report within ten days and pay on 
a royalty basis.” 


Class 


Better Theatres, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
George Schutz, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. “Practically all editorial matter 
is especially arranged for. Occasionally we buy 
other material if its significance in this field 
warrants special consideration. Length usually is 
from 1500 to 2500 words. We do not use poetry. 
We report within two weeks, and pay on publica- 
tion.” 

Camera Craft, 413 Claus Spreckels Bldg., San 
Francisco, California. George Allen Young, Editor. 
“We are in the market for articles at the present 
time. A modest sum of money is paid for ac- 
ceptable articles pertaining to the technical side of 
of photography.” 

The Occult Digest, 1900 North Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Effa E. Danelson, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
scientific articles on Occult subjects and true 
Occult experiences. Length, 2000 to 2500 words. 
We want photographs of the author. We are not 
in the market for poetry at present. We report 
within thirty days, but do not pay for material 
accepted.” 

Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City. Carl Easton Williams, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy. “We want ‘Adventures in Health’, 
self-told experiences in building strength, beauty, 
personality (200 to 5000 words). These stories also 
include material on the mental side of the keeping 
fit, happiness, correction of psychological malad- 
justments, emotional satisfactions, and, in general, 
the art of living, the very foundation of which, 
in our viewpoint, rests in vitality and keeping fit. 
We also use short serials in three parts (12,000 
to 15,000 words), self-told, dealing with common 
problems close to the above program. These 
should have, in part, a health angle. We use 
photographs but no poetry. We report within one 
week and pay 2c a word on acceptance.” 

Public Health Nursing, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. Dorothy Deming, R. N. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy to members of N. O. P. H., 
35c to non-members; $2 and $3 a year. “We use 
articles pertaining to subject of public health, 
public welfare in National field also rural and 
foreign. Stories also accepted with public health 
background. Length about 2000 to 3000 words. 
We use photographs, Occasionally we use poetry. 
We report immediately but do not pay for ma- 
terial accepted.” 

The Sporting News, Tenth and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. E. G. Brands, Editor. Issued 





“Congratulations! In only a little 
more than sixty days after I sent 
you my mms. “The Retail Store 
Plot”, you analyzed it, saw its 
possibilities, offered it to several 
leading publications received more 
than favorable comment on it, 
and then SOLD it to the leading 
merchandising publication of its 
kind in the United States. And 
for a good price, considering 
things as they are today.” 
v 


The opening paragraph of a letter dated 
September 8th and received from a client 
in reply to my telegram announcing the 
sale of his script. 


Having done it for him perhaps I can do 
it for you. 


The same terms, One dollar reading fee 
with each manuscript regardless of length. 
10 per cent of the proceeds from the sale. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


644 W. Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, III. 








MANUTYPING 


By experienced literary typist. Best grade bond 
paper. Carbon, minor corrections free. Rates 60c 
per thousand words; poetry, 2 cents per line; re- 
duction on book lengths. Work guaranteed to 
please. Let a trial convince you. Inquiries invited. 


MAYBELLE H. REYNOLDS 
95-66 113th Street Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








FAULTLESSLY STYLED .... 


Lend your manuscript that graceful air of mechanical perfec- 
tion when it steps up to the editor’s desk. Typographical charm 
. that first impression . . . is as important in the reception 
of a manuscript as personal appearance is in an individual. 
Your manuscript perfectly typed, for each thousanc words, 50c. 
Special rates on the longer lengths. 


VIOLET BURKE 
240 Water St. Torrington, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY TYPED 


20c a thousand words. 

Special rates on poetry 

and novels. 

Samples of work and paper sent upon request 


E. F. GARTLAND 
102 Heckman St. Phillipsburg, N. J. 











TYPING OF BOOKS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, POETRY, THESES 


by experienced manuscript typist. 50c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. Carbon copy furnished. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


TWENTY STORIES 
TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and idea] market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN—as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
ETORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW. 


The opportunity is here for you—TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have been 
shut down. Stories will be accepted by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPORT. U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Scenario Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representation. 


Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements call for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 


Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 





TYPING... 


40c THE THOUSAND WORDS 


Includes perfect typing, and minor corrections 
in spelling, punctuation and grammar if re- 
quested. Carbon free, also extra first page. 


NOEL SMITH 


605 Ellis Avenue Ottumwa, Iowa 











DICTIONARIES — 





R | STANDARD 
NK ENGLISH 

ui 4-tolier = worus, voiun vde. Definition Std. 
Engl. Words, 25c. List Words Winning first prize in 











recent Wheaties, Gold-Medal, Princess Pat, Bisquick 
Pawu.ur, of Magnesia Contest, @ 50c "each, 3 for $1.00. List 
first-prize Winners in 30 contests, 25c. Mailing list of 35M word 


Copy of Contest Magazine, 25c. Full de- 


builcing fans for rent. 
Dept. WD, DeLong Agency, Inc., La- 


scriptive list on request. 
fayette, Indiana. 
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62 Writer’s Dicrst 


“We want feature 
stories on players or former players in organized 


weekly ; 10c a copy; $5 a year. 


baseball, 1000 to 3000 words in length; freak 
happenings in games; historical sketches. Semi- 
pro and sand lot stories not wanted. We use 


photographs but no poetry. We report as soon as 
possible and pay $5 and up, depending on the value 
of the material.” 


Farm Journals 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. Ray Yarnell, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. 
“Most of our material is staff written but oc- 
casionally we purchase special articles related to 
but not necessarily dealing with agriculture. We 
do not use poetry. Farm people supply many items 
giving their personal experience in production, 
management and selling. It is advisable to query 
editor before submitting fiction stories. Return 
postage should accompany all manuscript sub- 
mitted. We report as promptly as possible and pay 
lc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


The American Spectator, 12 East 41st Street, 
New York City. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.25 a year. “We want sketches and articles of 
from 300 to 1000 words. We use neither photo- 
graphs nor poetry. We pay lc a word on publi- 


cation.” 

The New Repubne, 421 West 21st Street, New 
York City. Bruce Bliven, George Soule, Malcolm 
Cowley, Stark Young, and Robert Morss Lovett 
are Editors. Issued weekly; 15c an issue; $5 a 
copy. “We want short articles, preferably of 
about 2000 words, on current, social, political and 
economic questions. Sketches of about the same 
length, which portray interesting aspects of 
American life. We buy a limited amount of verse, 
but it must be of exceptional quality. We do not 
use photographs. We pay on publication at a 
rate of 2c a word.” 

Our Army, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
George A. Harter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We use short short stories, 
1000 words; poems; cartoons; jokes; articles of 
a provocative or critical type. All material MUST 
have a U. S. Army background, wartime or peace- 
time. We report promptly and pay up to Y%e a 
word on publication.” 


Real America, 1050 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicaga, Illinois. Edwin Baird, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with timely events, personalities, 
controversial subjects—anything of vital impor- 
tance to the people of America. No fiction. No 
poetry. Maximum length, 3000 words. We also 


use short fillers—500 to 1000 words on any topic 
of interest. We report within a week and pay Ic 
a word on acceptance or on publication.” 
Romatic Love Secrets, 60 Murray Street, New 
Chicago, Illinois. Edwin Baird, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want 
romantic novels, 30,000 words in length; novelettes, 
15,000 words; and shorts, 3000 to 8000 words. We 
do not use photographs. Occasionally we use poetry 
with a romantic slant. We pay %c to 2c a word 


on publication.” 
Scandals, 98 Park Place, New York City. Is- 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 


sued monthly ; 
can use shorts of two or three thousand words, 











on ao 








novelettes of five or ten thousand words. Stories 
must be risqué and with a strong sex slant. We 
report within a week and pay 4c and up on pub- 
lication.” 

Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 
Maurice R. Robinson, Editor. Issued weekly; 10c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want short, vividly 
written informational articles on such subjects as 
Art, Literature, English Composition, Government, 
Social Problems, Travel, History, Music, etc. 
Length limits, 700 to 1500 words. We use photo- 
graphs relating to subject discussed. No poetry. 
We pay lc a word after publication.” 

Story, 20 East 57th Street, New York City. 
Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We want short 
stories of distinction. We pay on publication at 
a moderate rate.” 

The Tanager, Grinnell, Iowa. Richard Steiner, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 30c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want stories not over 2500 words; 
poems; essays; criticisms; sketches; articles of 
general interest. We do not use photographs but 
we do buy linoleum cuts. We report promptly dur- 
ing the school year, but do not pay for material 
accepted.” 

Town Tidings, 319 Main Street, Buffalo, New 
York. B. C. Webster, Editor. Issued monthly ; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We want short stories of 
from 800 to 1500 words in length; also short 
humorous anecdotes that can be given a local back- 
ground. We do not use photographs but oc- 
casionally we use poetry. We report on acceptance 
and pay lc a word and up after publication.” 

West, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. Harry E. Maule, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 2Jc a copy; $4 a year. “We use 
anything from a modern airplane story to an old- 
time Indian fight, just as long as it is a story of 
Western adventure. We use material that is more 
realistic and with more attention to background, 
and particularly character, than is common in the 
Western fiction field. Romance is not barred. 
Short stories under 6000 words; novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000; complete novels, 25,000 words, etc., are 
our limits. We do not use serials. We do not 
use photographs; we use poetry of thirty-two lines 
or less. We report promptly and pay good rates 
on acceptance.” 


Juvenile 


The Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury: Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Clayton H. Ernst, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 for two years. 
“We want short stories, 2000 to 4000 words, full 
of action, on subjects of interest to boys in their 
teens—aviation, sport, school, sea, western, north 
woods, mystery, etc. We also use serials from 
30,000 to 40,000 words in length. Occasionally we 
use articles, 1000 to 2000 words in length. We use 
neither photographs nor poetry. We report within 
three weeks and pay from %c to lc a word on 
acceptance and publication.” 


Market for Plays 


Paine Publishing Company, 40 East First Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. “We publish plays and entertain- 
ments for Junior and High Schools and the 
Grades. We report promptly and pay on ac- 
ceptance.” 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 

Was your short story returned? For a dollar 
and postage I will read it and tell you why. Thor- 
ough revision on the manuscript up to five thou- 
sand words, three dollars and postage; fifty cents 
a thousand extra. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, serials, short 
stories. Fifteen years a reader for the famous pub- 
lishing house of Little, Brown & Company, pub- 
lisher of four of my novels. Staff writer for Street 
& Smith, popular magazine publishers; recommend- 
ed by Blackwell, editor-in-chief, and George C. 
Smith, president. 

Send me your novels. Let me help you with the 
novel you are preparing for the Atlantic Monthly- 
Little, Brown & Company prize contest. All kinds 
of manuscripts criticised and revised. Thorough 
experience. Reasonable rates. 


P. O. Box 2595 Boston, Massachusetts 











| CAN PROVIDE 
YOUR SPECIAL ENTREE 


Long years of intimate association with 
outstanding editors provides for your 
story their undivided attention. If your 
story has the “germ” I can sell it. One 
dollar must accompany every manu- 
script. Ten per cent commission upon 
sale. 


ANDRE ALEXANDER 
Box 2022 Reno, Nevada 
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The first Market book 
of permanent value ever 
offered to writers! New 
in form and contents. 
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WRITERS SALES DATA SERVICE 


Hailed with enthusiasm by all who have seen it, this new, 
scientifically prepared aid for writers is already an out- 
stancing success. Verified information on more than 7500 
markets for fiction, articles, syndicate material, radio 
scripts, etc., in U. S. A., Canada and Great Britain. 
Novel, practical, loose-leaf form and page arrangement 
permits insertion of changing requirements, new markets, 
ete., from your own notes or our monthly correction serv- 
ice. Limited edition soon will ge exhausted. Send $1.00 
NOW for your copy .. . pay postman balance of $2.50 
upon delivery. If not entirely satisfied after examination, 
price refundec without question. 


ssesseeee== MAIL COUPON NOW !=--7===-->> 


Wisconsin Writers Schools, Inc., Dept. WD-2, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

Send me a copy of your new Writers Sales Data Guide. 
I will pay postman price of $3.50 plus small postage, on 
the understanding that entire purchase price will be re- 
funded on return of book if I am not satisfied. 


Name 





Address 





Town. State. 











Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts, 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous “ 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 

“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. | have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. 1! am sending you 
ee formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


lIshed.’ 
es A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
GENIE. 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original ~ unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”” which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





How to write, what to 

write, and where to sell. 

Cultivate your mind. De- 

velop your literary gifts. 

Master the art of self-ex- 

pression. Make your 

sparetime profitable. Turn 

your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay, 

Writing, etc., taught by our 

staff of literary experts, head- 

Dr. Es—eNWEIN ed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 

famous critic and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s 

Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 

icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—"‘play work,” 

he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 

completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so 

much for writers, young or old. The universities 

recognize this, for over one hundred members of 

the English faculties of higher institutions are 

studying in our Literary Department. The editors 

recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 

our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 

Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Establishec 1897 

Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish Tre Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 

scription $3.00. 





WRITER’s DIGEST 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Poetry 


Port O’ Pocts, 612 East Walnut Street; Green- 
castle, Indiana. W. Guy Pickens, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; $1 a year. We want short 
poems of thirty-two lines or less. Cover poems 
of eight lines for which we offer a prize of one 
year’s subscription for each one accepted. We use 
one in each issue. We are in the need of well 
written articles concerning poetry or poets, any- 
where from two hundred to three hundred words. 
We use photographs, with life sketches. We re- 
port promptly but do not pay for material.” 

Verse Craft, Station E., Atlanta Georgia, 
Lawrence W. Neff, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1 a year. “We use poetry of all 
kinds, usually not over 24 lines, sometimes longer. 
We do not use photographs. We report within 
thirty days and pay in prizes only.” 

Wings, A quarterly of Verse, 1135 Anderson 
Avenue, New York City. Stanton A. Coblentz, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We consider the best poem of every type sub- 
mitted, but rarely use work over 40 lines. We are 
particularly interested in brief lyrics, also epigrams 
in verse, ‘social vision’ poetry, etc. We are glad 
to consider brief articles on poetry or brief reviews 
of current books of verse. We report within two 
or three weeks and pay in prizes only.” 


Trade 


Drug Topics, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. Jerry McQuade Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2 a year. “We want short merchan- 
dising stories of what druggists are actually doing 
to increase sales and improve their stores. We use 
photographs but no poetry. We report promptly 
and pay lc a word on publication.” 


Furniture Index, 415 West Fourth Street, James- 
town, New York. Lynn M. Nichols, Editor, James- 
sued monthly; 40c a copy; $2 a year. “We want 
articles describing unusual merchandising stunts 
or ideas; collection systems; management features; 
ensemble selling; decorative selling; etc.; in retail 
furniture stores. Word limit, 300 to 1200 words. 
We use photographs but no poetry. We report 
within five days, and pay %c to le a word on 
publication.” 

Mining and Metallurgy, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City. E. H. Robie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $3 a year. “Most of the 
articles published are papers that have been written 
by members of the American Institute of Min- 
and Metallurgical Engineers (of which the mag- 
azine is the organ) and which have been pre- 
sented at meetings of the organization. An oc- 
casional article of general interest to the pro- 
fession is accepted from outside sources. Papers 
from 1000 to 10,000 words are accepted, the average 
being 2000 to 4000. We are always glad to have 
good photographs of special interest. We rarely 
use poetry. We report within a week but do not 
pay for material, except for photographs.” 


Note 


Farmers Home Journal has been discontinued. 
Kentucky Horseman, 220-230 South First Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky has taken its place. 

Progress, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
has been discontinued. Repeat notice. 
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Tut Amesican Boy—-Youru’s Companion H" 


They coutd heer the siren plainly naw, and the crowd ia the lobby stopped milling to lirten, 


Morning Extra 


by Robert and Hoyt Moore x» 


Hilustrated by GRATTAN CONDON on these 4 Con want Y 











You will hear a lot of the above team of authors, for their work is becoming increasingly popular among editors 
and readers. The above story was sent to me in the Criticism and Sales Service, and this is what the author 


wrote me: 


“... 1 felt the yarn had possibilities, but was not satisfied with the way it faded out at the 


end. You supplied a better conclusion .. . 


It was $3.00 well spent, for I am certain any 


editor would have rejected the story as it was originally written.” (Address on request.) 


On the strength of this story, a whole series has now b2en sold, establishing Messrs. Moore firmly on the road 


to consistent literary success. 
LITERARY RACKETS 


If you are lured by the offer of “free reading,’”’ of 
something for nothing, pull back the curtain and see 
what is behind these schemes. If you are dazzled by 
vague assertions and exorbitant claims, insist on 
specific proof. My booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages—and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 4,000 words (in- 
cluding “short short-stories’’); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, and fifty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
seripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed, con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

These standard texts on writing valued by writers 
everywhere: 

“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 

tors’ Checks,” $3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. 

Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 











words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 
able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK INCLUDING TYPING, 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
with my time and money, instead of asking the author 
to do so. Because of Inflation and “‘NRA,” the fee in 
all branches of my Service must be increased within 
the next month or two, and my terms are, therefore, 
subject to change without notice. 


THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘Course,’ but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


R. DDORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 

(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 
in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 


Hollywood, Cal. 

















SAVE $15 on this standard Remington Port- 
able. Thousands have purchased this machine 
for $60. Now you can have it for just $45 
cash, or unusually easy terms! 

Remember this is not a used machine. Not a 
rebuilt. It’s a brand new regulation Standard 
Remington Portable. Simple to operate... 
free touch typewriting course with every one 
... yet does the finest work. Full set of keys 


MAIL COUPON for full facts 
about this astounding offer 


PITTI 
REMINGTON RAND INC., DEPT. N-4 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Please tell me all about the bargain offer on a new 
Standard Remington Portable. Also enclose one otf 


your new catalogues. 


NAME_ 





| 


ADDRESS 





Seeeeeeeeeuseeseeeeeeeee 


Announcing 


AMAZING NEW BARGAIN 
oc WRITERS 
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Remington P 
Mode! 5 


NM has, dee 
Ortable : 


with large and small letters. Built to stand the 
year in, year out pounding writers will give it. 


Try this typewriter in your home or office on 
our Special 10-Day Free Trial Offer. If at the 
end of ten days you do not agree that this 
Remington is the finest portable at any price, 
you can return it at our expense. Don’t delay 

Don’t put off. Mail the coupon today for fuli 
details and new catalogue showing many bar- 


gain desk and portable models . . . some ol- 


fered for as low as ten cents a day! 


A GENUINE REMINGTON 
as low as 10c a day 





10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 














